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Post-War Problems 


An Address by the Honorable Jesst H. Jones, Secretary of Commerce, Before the New York Board of Trade 


OR THE FIRST TIME since Hitler 

invaded Poland in 1939, we are justi- 
fied in a feeling of optimism about the 
trend of world news. That does not 
mean that the war is nearing an end, for 
there is much tough going ahead. We 
have hardly set foot in Europe, and every 
step of the way to Berlin will be won at 
great cost. When Germany has been 
defeated we will still have our hands full 
in the Pacific. 

We do have the enemy on the defen- 
sive, but the price of victory will still be 
very, very dear. We do foresee the de- 
struction of the Axis threat to rule the 
world, and, while the day of victory may 
yet be farther away than we like to 
think, the day of peace will come. 


Avoid Lost Motion 


It is necessary, therefore, that we be 
in a position to shift from war to peace 
without too much lost motion in the 
shifting. There lies the responsibility of 
business and industry, as well as govern- 
ment. 

We must be prepared to give jobs to the 
men and women now in the armed forces 
and many others engaged in war work. 
This is what I mean by post-war plan- 
ning. There is no mystery about it. It 
is just as necessary to prepare for peace 
as it is to prepare for war. They both 


| mean work, and more work; planning, 


and more planning, as the scene changes. 


We Foresaw, Planned, Built 


Many people think that the war 


slipped up on us, but let’s go back and 


see what we did, looking to the possibili- 
ties of war. 

Beginning in January 1940, the Presi- 
dent asked Congress for more than 
$7,000,000,000 to expand our Army and 
Navy, and Congress voted the money. 
In his speech before the Congress, May 
1940, the President asked that we pre- 
pare to build facilities that could con- 
struct 50,000 airplanes a year. June 
1940, Congress gave the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation extraordinary pow- 
ers to build war plants and buy and 
stockpile critical and strategic materials. 
Under this authority, the RFC has auth- 
orized the expenditure of more than 
$24,000,000,000 for purely war purposes, 
building plants of every character, and 
buying critical and strategic materials in 
all parts of the world, and we have sub- 
stantia] stockpiles, including rubber. 

September 1940, Congress passed the 
Selective Service Act, and October 1940, 
the President traded 50 over-age de- 








stroyers for American air bases on 
British island possessions. December 
1940, the President pledged that the 
United States would be the Arsenal of 
Democracy. 

In 1941, at the request of the President, 
Congress passed the Lend-Lease Act, 
with an initial appropriation of $17,000,- 
000,000. Aid was extended to Russia. 
Congress rewrote the draft act and re- 
vised the Neutrality Act so as to enable 
us to maintain the flow of military sup- 
plies to those nations fighting the Axis. 
All of this planning, mind you, was before 
Pearl Harbor. For a democracy in 
which only Congress can declare war, we 
were doing very well in preparation for 
what, to the President and Secretary 
Hull, was the inevitable—war. 


Triumph of Free Enterprise 


Since Pearl Harbor, we have met the 
demands of total war. We have seen all 
our forces mobilized. We have seen 
warfare on a gigantic global scale. We 
have seen military campaigns mapped 
out such as never before were conceived 
by the mind of man. We have seen bril- 
liant world military strategy. 

We have also seen the stupendous vic- 
tory won by private enterprise. The 
achievements of American industry have 
made possible the conquering march of 
our armed forces. 

These achievements represent the in- 
genuity, the efforts and the patriotism of 
a people nurtured in the philosophy of 
free enterprise, and trained in the school 
of private business. 

This magnificent contribution by pri- 
vate industry shows what we can do 
when forced into war, and what we can 
do in returning to peace. 


First: Be Strong Ourselves 


But we must prepare. We must find 
new jobs, new markets, new outlets for 
the vital energies of our people. Our 
post-war planning must take into ac- 
count other countries, with particular 
consideration for those which have been 
overrun by the enemy. It must include 
the reconstruction of their enterprise as 
well as their people. We must literally 
bind the wounds of a war-torn world. 

By this I do not mean that we in the 
United States can shoulder the whole 
load. But we must so plan as to give 
our own people work, and, in coopera- 
tion with the other United Nations, be of 
every possible assistance to the people of 
those countries which have suffered 
most. 


To be able to help others, we must first 
be strong ourselves. 

This is the challenge that industry 
and Government will face in the post- 
war period. Private initiative alone 
cannot do it. In many instances Gov- 
ernment must continue to have a hand 
in business. It must make investments 
and take risks where private capital 
cannot afford to, just as Government had 
to take the risks and do most of the 
financing for expansion of our industrial 
facilities to meet the demands of war. 


Government's Great Stake 


In addition to the billions spent by the 
War and Navy Departments and the 
Maritime Commission in building facili- 
ties and equipment for war purposes, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
through its subsidiary, Defense Plant 
Corporation, has authorized more than 
$9,000,000,000 for the construction, 
equipment, or expansion of 1,753 plants 
throughout the country for the produc- 
tion of war supplies. 

These include 534 plants for the manu- 
facture of airplanes, airplane engines, 
and parts; 84 plants for the production 
and fabrication of aluminum; 35 plants 
for the production of aviation gasoline 
and related products; 116 plants for the 
manufacture of machine tools; 40 plants 
for the production and fabrication of 
magnesium; 60 plants for the mining and 
production of minerals and metal prod- 
ucts; 75 plants for the manufacture 
of ordnance equipment; 98 plants for 
the manufacture of radio and other 
scientific equipment; 65 plants for the 
construction of ships, ship engines, and 
parts; 164 plants for the production of 
iron, steel, and related products; 60 
plants for synthetic rubber and the 
chemicals and materials necessary to its 
manufacture; 14 plants for the manufac- 
ture of jewel bearings and diamond dies; 
43 for the production of hemp and rope 
fiber. We have built 6 pipe lines for the 
transportation of petroleum products. 

I enumerate these to indicate the ex- 
tent to which Government is in business, 
and some of the industries in which it 
has a large stake. Thus, it is clear that 
Government and business must find a so- 
lution which will be fair to both. 


W hen Government “Gets Out” 


When the war is over, Government 
should get out of active industry as soon 
as it can, without too much unnecessary 
loss. And business will do well to recog- 
nize the taxpayers’ investments, when 
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Motion Pictures’ 


Post-War Role 


By Natuan D. Gorpen, Motion Picture Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


OST-WAR PLANNING is today claim- time of the world. The reasons were fore, to distribute its products in foreign 


ing an increasing share of the obvious: we produced the best pictures markets. 
attention of industry, government, and (that fact was never effectively denied), If the post-war contest in this field is a 
the general public. As the tide of war and our stars were exceedingly well fair contest—one based upon quality of 
moves, more and more strongly, toward liked by foreign audiences. Abroad, product—Hollywood need have no fears. 


the eventual success of the Allied armies, 
the urge to study the conditions that 
will surround markets abroad after the 
war becomes steadily more compelling. 

Much thought is being given to the 
movement of actual physical commodi- 


most domestic movie industries were If the fight should prove to be of a dif- 
poorly financed, and their films, to put ferent character, Hollywood may con- 
it mildly, left a great deal to be desired. ceivably find itself dependent almost 

But—from official reports and press wholly upon its domestic United States 
stories now reaching Washington—it is market to keep itself on a sound financial 


. ‘ , plain that that picture will be altered basis. The situation is certainly one to 
ties after the war. Much study is being very perceptibly after this war, and our induce thinking, and to generate judi- 
devoted to the conditions that will gov- American motion-picture industry may cious, skillful, and determined post-war 
ern expanded transport facilities of the find itself fighting, as it never fought be- planning. 


future, especially in the air. But is 
equal thought (in relation to its im- 
portance) being given to the question 
of a reasonably free and equitable flow 
of that powerful and pervasive “intangi- 
ble,’ the motion picture, which works 
on a tremendous scale in the realm of 
“pleasure in leisure,” of emotional re- 
actions, and of stimulating thought- 
patterns? The answer, one feels strong- 
ly, should be “Yes”—but one hesitates 
to give that answer. 

Motion pictures, in the post-war 
world, can operate potently as a force 
for democratization, for humane feeling, 
for wholesome impulses, no less than 
for the salutary benefits of recreation. 
Through the mind and the imagination 
they can work cogently for good. (The 
Nazis, knowing the extraordinary power 
and effectiveness of this medium, have 
used the motion picture for evil ends; 
one will not easily forget how, in at 
least four capitals whose conquest the 
Germans contemplated, they gave a pri- 
vate screening of a “terror film” of Nazi 
war, portraying the devastation, the 
wholesale wreckage and awful suffering, 
that fell upon other peoples who had 
resisted Hitler’s will.) 

Some surveys today show that more 
than 100,000,000 people are passing week- 
ly through the doors of the 17,500 Amer- 
ican motion-picture theaters. The in- 
fluence of the medium, here in our own 
country, is indisputable—and growing, 
Will the post-war era witness a propor- 
tionate area of influence—with fair op- 
portunities and an open field—for the 
Hollywood pictures in the other coun- 
tries throughout the world? 
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In the years before World War II, our . , ud 
foreign motion-picture markets grew Courtesy Céantinater of Inter- American Affairs 
rapidly. It required little if any effort The Latin American countries, like most other civilized lands, have many ornate and excellently 


on our part to control most of the screen equipped movie houses. This theater is in the city of Bahia Blanca, Argentina, 
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Power Realized, Plans Framed 


Our American motion-picture industry 
is fully cognizant of events that might 
develop after this war, and has already 
set its sights to recapture its world mar- 
kets when the guns of World War II 
cease firing. But we are not alone in 
such thoughts, nor do we have anything 
resembling an exclusive franchise along 
those lines. 

Throughout the world, all countries 
now realize more than ever the power 
and influence of the motion picture. 
They have seen how American films have 
had a marked effect on the daily lives of 
their people, how motion pictures have 
aided greatly in furthering the sale of 
many varied American products abroad 
and have diverted to American manufac- 
turers much trade that was formerly en- 
joyed by others. 

Because of the undoubted influence of 
this potent medium, practically every 
country of any importance has its own 
post-war plans for the building of its 
motion-picture industry, and closely as- 
sociated with this is foreign govern- 
mental effort to combat the influence of 
American pictures on world merchandise 
movements. 

Great Britain, the Soviet Union, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and Latin American 
countries, such as Mexico, Chile, Argen- 
tina, and Brazil, are girding themselves 
to give the American industry its great- 
est competition for post-war film sales. 


British Plans 


Great Britain, for some time now, has 
been formulating its plans to win world 
screen-time for its films—and this with 
the encouragement and assistance of the 
Government’s Board of Trade, as is quite 
naturally to be expected. In a recent 
speech before the British Film Producers 
Association, Mr. Gaitskell, of that branch 
of the British Government, said: “There 
is a feeling in many quarters that de- 
velopment of exports generally will be 
assisted by the successful export of Brit- 
ish films. It has been said “Trade 
follows the films’; I do not know how far 
that is an exaggeration, but there is 
something in it. We are paying special 
attention to film exports from that 
angle.” 

Mr. Gaitskell, it may be noted, stated 
no fact that the American motion- 
picture industry did not know. Our films 
have been silent or sound-accompanied 
salesmen of American goods and demo- 
cratic ideals in world markets for the 
past 20 years without any assistance 
from the United States Government. 

The British industry, it is generally 
realized, has learned much during this 
war on how to make good motion 
pictures. True, most of the British in- 
dustry and its technicians have been 
making pictures for their Army and 
Navy, but they have been acquiring 
knowledge as to how good movies should 
be made and how to tell the story. If 
some of the British films made during the 
past year, under unfavorable conditions, 
may be considered samples of how the 
British technique of film production is 
progressing, then the British bid fair to 
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become our greatest competitors in the 
film markets of the world. 

Entering the British motion-picture 
industry recently have been powerful in- 
terests who are determined that British 
pictures shall be shown throughout the 
world. These interests are well- 
financed, and their prospects of reaching 
the envisaged goal look brighter now 
than ever before in the history of Brit- 
ain’s motion-picture industry. 


Nazis Making Broad Plans 


The reverses that the Nazis have been 
suffering on the various military fronts 
apparently do not deter them in the 
slightest from going right ahead with 
broad and sweeping plans for the future 
in the motion-picture field. The U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce has just received 
the illuminating text of an article on this 
subject that was published only a few 
weeks ago by a German periodical. In 
the film industry, says the Nazi writer, 
“the war has resulted in a closer coopera- 
tion of European countries,” finding its 
outward expression in the establishment 
of the so-called “International Film 
Chamber.” That organization, the Ger- 
mans allege, comprises 17 countries. 

Its idea, its primary purpose, say the 
Germans, is to fill the yawning gap that 
has developed in numerous continental 
European countries in consequence of 
the discontinuance of the receipt of films 
from the United States. The Nazis un- 
hesitatingly admit (since they could 
hardly do otherwise) that the cessation 
of the flow of Hollywood pictures to 
Europe has left a tremendous cavity in 
the screen entertainment of the Reich- 
dominated countries. But they have 
their own plans, which they present with 
typical assurance. 

An annual production of 400 to 500 
films (the Germans estimate) is required 
for the 27,000 motion-picture theaters of 
the European Continent, with their 
11,000,000 seats. Can such a demand be 
satisfied, despite the terrific and steadily 
tightening exigencies of the war? The 
Nazis sound confident. “This  pro- 
duction,” asserts the Deutsche Zeitung 
im Ostland, “will be attained in spite of 
all difficulties.” “The planned German 
quota of 110 long films yearly will in any 
case be achieved,” boldly claims the Nazi 
writer. 

“This year’s Italian production will 
not be much less,” the Nazi analyst fig- 
ures. The recent violent explosions, dis- 
ruptions, and incursions in the Italian 
“theater”—the theater of grimly real ac- 
tion—make one exceedingly dubious as 
to whether the Nazis will ever witness the 
realization of those fond hopes. 


France, Spain, Other Countries 


Among the film producers on the conti- 
nent other than the Reich and Italy, says 
the German writer whom we have been 
quoting, France is growing in impor- 
tance, after the shattering economic dis- 
turbances to which its once leading film 
industry was subjected in peacetime and 
after its collapse soon after the begin- 
ning of World War II. Considering the 
“collaboration” with the German and 
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Italian film industries, it may be ex. 
pected, the Germans calculate, ¢ 
France will produce about 60 long films 
this year. 

Among the “southeastern countries» 
Hungary has developed during the past 
decade a motion-picture industry of jt 
own, which, in the German view, hag 
attained a good reputation in fore 
markets and has even been improved jp 
efficiency during the course of the war 
Of the two large film studios in the Hun. 
garian capital, Budapest, one is at pres. 
ent “largely at the disposal of the Ger. 
man film industry.” Just the same, it 
is expected that Hungary will produce 
about 50 real Hungarian films during 
this twelvemonth. 

Spain is endeavoring to reach that 
same figure (50), though development 
has been rather seriously retarded by the 
consequences of the civil war and by the 
element of mounting costs. The Spanish 
film industry, it is noted, is encouraged 
as much as possible by the Franco Goy- 
ernment, “which is particularly inter. 
ested in export to the Ibero-American 
countries,” including such increasingly 
significant markets as Argentina, Chile, 
Peru, Venezuela, Colombia, and Mexico, 
Competition on the part of Spain is prob. 
ably going to play a role by no means 
negligible in the post-war years. 

Slightly lower than that of Spain js 
the production that may be expected in 
the Scandinavian countries, which have 
always had a large number of motion- 
picture houses and lively activity in this 
field, but which have (it is noted) paid 
relatively little attention to their own 
production for a long time “on account 
of the predominating influence of films 
from the United States.” Sweden, it is 
stated, will produce about 25 films in 
1943, and Denmark and Finland about 
15 films each. Switzerland, one of the 
few lone neutrals in Europe, is being 
counted on to turn out at least 10 films. 


Reich “Counts Chickens” 


The Nazis, not unnaturally, view the 
diminution in the supply of American 
films in the countries of ‘Fortress 
Europe” and its environs with a consid- 
erable degree of complacency so far as 
the immediate and ultimate possibilities 
for Axis-dominated Europe are con- 
cerned. They are setting themselves to 
shape post-war movements in this highly 
important specialized realm of trade, en- 
tertainment, and thought. They are al- 
ready maneuvering to grasp every con- 


ceivable opportunity to see that motion- | 


picture matters develop in a manner 
to augment their bank-accounts. The 
Nazis are clearly and resolutely envisag- 
ing post-war potentialities and are mani- 
festing every intention of driving toward 
their movie objectives with typical Teu- 
tonic doggedness. 

We in America well know that the 
coming total defeat and collapse of Axis 
power will leave scant scope for any 
world-embracing—or even Europe-em- 
bracing—scheme of domination by the 
German and German-dominated mo- 
tion-picture interests. But the over- 
all picture that we clearly discern in such 
a report as has been cited above may, to 
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our own advantage, indicate the neces- 
sity for long-range thought and truly 
forward-looking action on the part of the 
Hollywood industry—thought and ac- 
tion that take cognizance of the multi- 
farious changes which this war has 
wrought and is now inducing, in what 
may be described as the motion-picture 
patterns of many foreign lands. 


Changes Are Constant, Varied 


Those changes may be discerned not 
so much in any drastic overturns or 
reversals of previously existing situations 
as in manifold rather-small modifica- 
tions and departures. Such modifica- 
tions are of every imaginable kind. It 
may be worth while, for a few moments, 
to turn the spotlight hither and yon, 
on the foreign motion-picture “stage,” 
and note just a few of the odd and as- 
sorted new developments under the im- 
pact of the war. Each of them may 
mean something for the future. 

In Australia a new law requires that 
all theaters stay closed on Sundays. In 
that Commonwealth, too, we find a new 
movement to establish a circuit to show 
Russian films exclusively. 

In Brazil, all Axis films imported in 
1942 or in the possession of distributors 
were later confiscated by the Govern- 
ment. 

In Haiti we see the motion-picture 
theaters reducing the number of per- 
formances given daily, because of a 
shortage of electricity. In Afghanistan 
we find a ban clapped down on “any 
political news reels” (a pretty broad 
term). And we learn of untutored na- 
tives in the wilds of Burma’s jungles re- 
duced to a state of mingled ecstasy and 
panic by the sight of their first movie. 

Turkish citizens, we ascertain, are for- 
bidden to attend even private screen- 
ings of any propaganda films. 

A Swedish producing company has 
displayed the energy and summoned the 
specialized skill necessary to embark on 
the production of a full-length cartoon 
in the Disney manner. 

The people in Algeria are making it 
plain that, in their motion-picture fare, 
they emphatically reject “psychological 
problems.” 

Britain establishes a new and vigorous 
association to promote the production 
and use of scientific films. 

Staid trade experts at the Department 
of Commerce in Washington find them- 
selves, upon occasion, irresistibly en- 
grossed by consular descriptions of the 
behavior of native audiences of the less- 
developed countries as those spectators 
view (rarely, or possibly for the first 
time in their lives) a lifelike picture on 
a screen—their unrestrained shouts of 
excitement and roars of delight, their 
Slappings and cavortings, and other 
fascinating evidences of “audience par- 
ticipation.”” Their enjoyment plainly 
points to enlargement of markets in the 
future. ; 

The items just cited have not the 
faintest semblance of organic unity or 
inter-relationship—but they all drive 
home one fact: namely, that things are 
moving swiftly in the motion-picture 
field abroad, that new forces are being 
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“Your Hands Hold the Future” says a poster in this scene from “Joe Smith, American,” sturdy 
and dynamic picture of democracy and the American way. And the American motion 
picture, working as a world-force, seems likely to hold in its hands an appreciable number 
of the “intangibles” that will shape future international patterns in trade and in other 


fields. 


unleashed, and that Hollywood will need, 
more than ever, to know, to study, and to 
plan. 


Films Follow Armed Forces 


One of the really potent factors now 
shaping the preliminary stages of the 
world film situation that will develop as 
the war ends is the presence of con- 
tingents of the armed forces of the 
United States in nearly every corner of 
the world. And American movies in- 
evitably follow the flag. Consequently, 
to an unprecedented degree in many 
cases, Hollywood’s entertainment films 
are being projected on screens in count- 
less remote, exotic, and previously lit- 
tle-known regions—in steaming, tangled 
South Sea islands, in the frigid Arctic, 
in arid Africa, in Sicily, and in India 
and Ceylon as our forces prepare to 
start “on the road to Mandalay.” 

What does this mean in terms of 
potential post-war markets, post-war 
trade arrangements, post-war planning? 
These movies that are “breaking new 
ground” as they accompany or follow 
the armed forces are arousing wholly 
new desires for entertainment among 
resident populations—they are stimulat- 
ing interest, creating demand; they are 
opening the door to future opportunities 
for even broader geographical distribu- 
tion of the Hollywood studios’ products 
than we have witnessed in the past. 

We have just used the word “geo- 
graphical’—and that serves to bring 
home the reminder that different geo- 
graphical areas have different political 
set-ups and governmental jurisdictions. 
They h&ve, and will have, different 


trade-control measures, tariffs, fees— 
and possibly restrictions of a nature that 
are somewhat hampering. Which brings 
us to a feature of “motion pictures, 
post-war,” that can be discussed only 
with a marked degree of circumspection. 


Competition on Merit 


The American motion-picture indus- 
try has always welcomed fair competition 
in any market of the world, and it seems 
quite reasonable to assume that this is 
the policy to which it will consistently 
adhere in the post-war period. 

The United States is the greatest dol- 
lar market in the world for good motion 
pictures. Motion pictures of real excel- 
lence, whether they were produced in 
Britain, France, Germany, or any other 
country, have in the past found ample 
and generous opportunity to compete in 
the United States market with the films 
from our own studio. 

Are reciprocal conditions to prevail 
abroad in the post-war period? 

It seems scarcely necessary to em- 
phasize the troublesome character and 
general undesirability of foreign artifi- 
cial barriers such as quota and contin- 
gent systems that gravely impair the 
opportunities of our America films to 
compete freely abroad. It goes without 
saying that, in the post-war years, our 
motion-picture industry strongly hopes 
to see the elimination of any regulations 
abroad providing that—as a condition 
precedent to doing business in a given 
market—our American companies must 
either acquire a number of the domes- 
tic films of the country in question or 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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Chilean Chemical Picture— 
A Sketch of Its Main Aspects 


By C. C. Concannon and A. H. Swirt, Chemical Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


EVERAL CAUSES may be cited as 
responsible for the slow development 
of a Chilean chemical industry of any 
real importance despite the abundance 
of certain natural raw materials, such as 
crude sodium nitrate, sulphur, borate of 
lime, copper, coal, iron ore, and products 
of the forest and sea. Chile has, there- 
fore, continued to import the bulk of its 
chemicals and allied products. With the 
Republic’s valuable resources it should 
be possible to expand the Chilean chemi- 
cal industry to rather large proportions. 
One of the chief reasons for the slow 
expansion of the chemical industry in 
Chile has been the relatively small, some- 
what scattered population, with the re- 
Sultant lack of a market close at hand 
for the output of a large chemical indus- 
try. Another is the smallness of all 
manufacture, though this branch has 
experienced considerable progress in re- 
cent years. Still another cause may be 
the habit, over the years, of the majority 
of the people to confine their attention 
to agriculture. Also, most of the inhabi- 
tants (numbering somewhat more than 
5,000,000) have a rather low purchasing 
power. Only a comparatively small pro- 
portion of them have an appreciation of 
the value of technical and scientific 
knowledge and are skilled workers. 
Rather at variance with this last state- 
ment, however—and an example of what 
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Part of a nitrate plant at Pedro de Valdivia, Chile. 





= 
EDITOR’S NOTE 


Cc. C. Concannon, Chief of the 
Chemical Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, who co- 
authors the present article, will 
leave for Santiago,- Chile, during 
the latter part of October to take a 
position with the Chilean Govern- 
ment. While on this assignment, 
which is expected to last for a 
period of one year, Mr. Concannon 
will serve as consultant and adviser 
to the Chilean Government on 
matters related to the development 
of various branches of the chem- 
ical industry of that country. Mr. 
Concannon will return to his posi- 
tion as Chief of the Chemical Unit 
upon the completion of this assign- 
ment. 








—————_—_—_—_— 





may be accomplished—is the present 
manufacture of ezplosives in Chile. 
Established in 1923, Chile now has one 
of the largest high-explosive plants in 
Sovth America and one of the largest 
black-powder mills in the world; here 
the reason for the development may 
be the large outlet already available, 
namely, the country’s mining activities. 





Pertinent Basic Conditions 


Most of the important commercial en. 
terprises of the country have head offices 
or branches in Santiago, the Chilean cap. 
ital. Being the principal manufactu 
center, Santiago accounts for more than 
one-half of the total value of Chilean 
manufactured goods, chemical and other, 
Manufactures are varied, including 
chemicals, paints, pharmaceuticals, toilet 
preparations, explosives, paper, glass, iron 
and steel products, textiles, and food 
products. 

Certain rather well-known facts about 
Chilean economy may perhaps be cited 
to advantage at this point, because of 
their bearing on the vital questions of the 
country’s actual or potential develop- 
ments in the chemical fleld. Mining is 
of course Chile’s chief source of wealth— 
particularly copper, lead, zinc, cobalt, 
iron, gold, silver, coal, and nitrates. Po- 
session of these raw materials, especially 
copper and nitrates, has placed Chile in 
the forefront as a vital contributor to the 
war effort of the United Nations. Miner- 
als, as is generally known, account for 
more than three-fourths of the total 
value of all Chilean exports. In conse- 
quence of the record copper output, the 
value of Chile’s mine production in 1942 
probably exceeded the 1937 figure of 
$124,000,000. Ample coal deposits pro- 
vide the basis for the establishment of a 
coal tar chemical industry. 

Chile’s agricultural resources, one need 
hardly say, are varied and extensive. 
From the viewpoint of persons employed 
and national ownership of properties, 
form production is the principal industry 
of the nation. The raising of livestock— 
cattle and sheep—is particularly impor- 
tant. The country also abounds in for- 
ests, a source of future new wealth 
through chemical] utilization. 

Chile’s fish resources are abundant and 
are being developed for food, and es- 
pecially for oils and vitamins. This 
natural resource will be further and more 
adequately developed through the appli- 
cation of chemistry. The per capita 
water power potential of Chile is second 
in the world only to Norway. This opens 
up a broad avenue for development in a 
field in which there are great possibili- 
ties, that of electro-chemistry. 


Value of Total Production 


The value of all kinds of production 
in Chile in 1940 was 10,964,000,000 pesos 
($350,848,000), according to an official 
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Building of Chile’s National Agricultural Society in Santiago. 


Courtesy Chilean Line 
The Chileans recognize the 


relationship between the development of the Republic’s chemical industries and the con- 


tinued advance of its agriculture. 


statement of the Corporacién de Fomento 
to the Chamber of Deputies as published 
in the Boletin de Sociedad de Fomento 
Fabril of October 1941. 

Nearly one-half of this total, 5,064,000,- 
000 pesos, was accounted for by manu- 
factures, though it is thought that the 
value of agricultural and mineral raw 
materials used in manufacturing was in- 
cluded. Agricultural and pastoral prod- 
ucts accounted for 3,000,000,000 pesos 
and mining for 2,900,000,000. 


Case of Tartaric Acid 


Wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, beans, 
lentils, peas, onions, and hemp are culti- 
vated, and most of these are exported. 
Fruits in wide variety also are grown in 
Chile, and many are exported. Until 
wartime shipping shortage developed, 
considerable progress had been made in 
promoting foreign trade in fresh fruits. 
With seasons opposite to those of the 
United States, Chilean fruits had a sea- 
sonal market, and were sold to this coun- 
try. The grape industry has had a rapid 
growth, and in this field Chile now ranks 
second to Argentina among the South 
American countries. 

In this line, the chemical industry 
again illustrates the possibilities of shift- 
ing the national position from importer 
to producer and exporter. The raw ma- 
terial crude tartrates is procured from 
the wine industry and is now made into 
tartaric acid. Formerly, tartaric acid 
was imported, and all the crude tartrates 
were exported to foreign countries. 
From 1919 to date the United States has 
imported from Chile nearly 11,000,000 
pounds of the crude tartrates to manu- 
facture tartaric acid. 


553663 43-——-2 





Livestock Offers Market 


The livestock industry and its byprod- 
ucts have formed one of the chief activ- 
ities of Chile for a long time, but the 
supply of cattle is still insufficient inso- 
far as beef cattle is concerned. Raising 
of sheep has been especially successful, 
and mutton and wool have been exported 
to an appreciable extent. More wool has 
been consumed in the domestic mills than 
formerly. With the continued growth of 
this branch, more chemicais which may 
be produced locally will be required. Dips 
and veterinary preparations are of course 
particularly necessary for livestock 
raising. 


Chile’s Chemical Needs Today 


With the advent of the war, Chile’s 
need for chemicals and allied products 
for use directly and by consuming indus- 
tries became urgent. Shortages of goods 
in industrialized countries formerly sup- 
plying these needs acted to accelerate the 
industrialization of Chile and stimulated 
its industrial output. Lack of equipment, 
however, retarded the full development 
of Chile’s industries, and expansion has 
been confined principally to the produc- 
tion of those commodities for which man- 
ufacturing facilities already existed. 
Raw materials continued to be the out- 
standing products. 


Raw Materials Available 


The facts as to the discovery, working, 
and exporting of Chilean nitrate during 
the last century are fairly well known. 
Output has been great, and small—great 
during World War I, then a slump chiefly 
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because of the competition of synthetic 
nitrogen, then once more an increase. 
The large war demands for nitrogen are 
being met primarily from the synthetic 
product, leaving the natural for highly 
essential fertilizer purposes. Production 
of Chilean nitrate amounted to 1,450,000 
tons in 1940-41. 

Iodine, although a byproduct of the 
nitrate industry, nevertheless puts Chile 
in the position of the world’s outstand- 
ing supplier of this vital chemical. 
Production has varied greatly over the 
years, from a low of 185,000 pounds in 
1930 to a recent high of 3,275,090 pounds 
in 1941. j 

Other natural salts occurring in th 
Chilean desert are extensive deposits of 
sodium sulfate, sodium chloride, and 
borax. The sodium sulfate is excep- 
tionally pure. Production of this salt 
likewise has varied greatly over the 
years. Government engineers have esti- 
mated as possible an average annual 
output of 100,000 tons of sodium sulfate. 
Production was as high as 75,900 tons 
in 1938. Recent figures are not avail- 
able, but exports in 1941 amounted to 
only 10,300 tons, compared with 62,700 
tons in 1937. 

Sodium-chloride output likewise has 
been up and down, with production in 
1940 amounting to nearly 98,000,000 
pounds. 

Although crude borate of lime has 
been available for many years, the de- 
posits had not been worked recently 
until in 1941 when operation was re- 
sumed. 

Sulfur deposits of volcanic origin are 
numerous and extensive. In places, 
large masses of nearly pure sulfur are 
available and easily worked. There 
are a large number of sulfur-producing 
companies in Chile, but only a few are 
operating in what may be called a con- 
sistent manner. The government policy 
is one of assistance to Chile’s sulfur 
producers. 

Between 1934 and 1938 production of 
sulfur averaged 22,000 tons annually 
plus an additional 10,000 to 12,000 tons 
of ore sold to local copper, nitrate, and 
explosive industries. Output increased 
to 36,000 tons in 1940. 


Range of Chemical Production 


For many years Chile has been pro- 
ducing a wide range of chemicals and 
allied products in small amounts, but 
not until about 1936 did any considera- 
ble expansion take place. Complete 
statistics over the years are not availa- 
ble. In 1922, Chile had a production 
of industrial chemicals, fertilizers, 
paints, medicinals, and toilet prepara- 
tions of about $7,000,000 and in 1925 
of $10,000,000. By 1936 it was estimated 
that Chile produced 25 percent of its 
industrial chemical needs, and a con- 
siderably higher percent in the case of 
medicinal and toilet preparations. 

In 1936 Chile supplied all its require- 
ments of hydrochloric acid, sulfuric acid, 
sodium bisulfite, borax, copper and iron 
carbonates, aluminum, copper, iron, 
Magnesium and sodium sulfates, and 
iodine. A large part of the demand for 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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By Henry P. Crawrorp, American 
Republics Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


ENEZUELAN INSURANCE LAW has 

been both legislated and regulated 
on two occasions in recent years. In 1935 
a new insurance law was passed purport- 
ing to implement in practical detail Title 
XVIII of Book 1, and Titles VI and VIII 
of Book 2 of the Venezuelan Code of Com- 
merce, which deal with the general prin- 
ciples of insurance covering terrestrial, 
life, fire, agricultural, land-transport, and 
maritime risks in that country. Regula- 
tions for this enactment were published 
the following year. However, both the 
1935 insurance act and its 1936 regula- 
tions were expressly revoked by the “Ley 
Sobre Inspeccion y Vigilancia de las Em- 
presas de Seguros” of 1938 and the latter’s 
regulations issued in 1939. 

Under the 1938-39 combination of in- 
surance law and regulations, the inter- 
vention of the Venezuelan State in all 
matters pertaining to insurance, as well 
as financial supervision, already assigned 
to the Ministerio de Fomento by the Law 
of Ministries, is now carried out accord- 
ing to the provisions of the act of 1938. 
With this administrative plan in view, 
insurance carriers, whether national or 
foreign, which do an insurance business 
of any kind in Venezuela are subject to 
inspection and supervision by the Fed- 
eral Government of the country through 
the medium of the above-named Min- 
istry. 


Deposits and Reserves 


Venezuelan legislation, establishing 
control of insurance carriers through 
Government intervention and supervision 
represents a step in the direction of mod- 
ern insurance practice. Progress is noted 
in the four economic limitations placed 
on trusteed assets or deposits, although 
the language creating the legal reserve 
for life insurance, and what is assumed 
to be unearned premium reserves of fire, 
marine, and casualty companies, and 
similar obligations apparently leaves 
much to interpretation. 

According to advanced insurance pro- 
cedure, the unearned premium reserve 
of fire and casualty companies repre- 
sents the portion of the gross premiums 
on policies in force corresponding to 
their unexpired period. This reserve is 
carried for two reasons: first, because 
the insurer is bound to cover the risk 
for the unexpired portion of the policy 
period, and, second, because most poli- 
cies of this nature stipulate that the com- 
pany and the insured retain the right 
of cancelation. Upon cancelation, the 
unearned portion of the premium must 
be refunded. However, the Venezulean 
legislature has seen fit to require as low 
as 40 percent of net premiums received 
during the year for this type of reserve. 

Also, under the first reason mentioned 
above, this reserve is equivalent to a “re- 
insurance” reserve, since the carrier is 
generally safe in assuming that another 
company would reinsure the same risks 
for this amount. In the light of the 
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Insurance Law 


Of Venezuela 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Numerous inquiries received dur- 
ing recent months on the general 
insurance laws of Latin America 
made a synopsis of Venezuelan leg- 
islation on this subject appear ad- 
visable. 

This is the fourth of a series of 
papers dealing with insurance in 
Latin America. Previous papers 
which have appeared in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY are “General 
Insurance Law of Mexico,” May 2, 
1942: “The Mexican Social Secu- 
rity Act of 1943,” May 15, 1943; 
“Peru’s New Insurance Law and 
Organization Procedure,” August 
21, 1943. 











Venezuelan statute admitting 40 percent 
of net premiums per annum as a basis 
for the unearned premium reserve, the 
reinsurance position of a Venezuelan 
carrier would appear weak unless the 
latter voluntarily maintained a higher 
reserve with a view to reinsurance if nec- 
essary. On the other hand, it is possible 
that the Venezuelan Government had in 
mind lower reserve requirements to re- 
move handicaps on the formation of new 
companies, which would otherwise re- 
quire a larger starting surplus to be paid 
in, or to allow for a certain amount of 
redundancy commonly found in statu- 
tory reserves. In any case, no intima- 
tion is given as to what constitutes “net” 
premiums. 

While reiterating many of the well- 
known principles of insurance procedure, 
both the law and its regulations omit 
precise provisions governing investment 
ratios of minimum capital and reserves, 
and their assignment proportionally to 
approved investment groups. To this 
extent, Venezuelan insurance legislation 
fails to apprise investors who contem- 
plate the organization of a Venezuelan 
insurance company as to the classes of 
securities to which the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment definitely intends to restrict the 
investment of capital and reserves. 

Moreover, no provision is made, in the 
case of a domestic insurer authorized to 
do business in a foreign country, for the 
investment abroad of reserves in support 
of life or other insurance contracts where 
the risks are resident or located outside 
of Venezuela, and treatment of the en- 
tire field of reinsurance has been com- 
pletely omitted. It may also be observed 
that no differentiation is made between 


the investments of life and other insurers 
in relation to real property, whereas, 
modern insurance supervision generally 
permits an appreciably larger proportion 
of mortgage loans for life-insurance 
companies than for fire, marine, or cas- 
ualty underwriters. 


Registration 


Express provision is made in the 193g 
act for the registration of all insurance 
enterprises in Venezuela. Consequently, 
no insurer, either national or foreign, 
may undertake insurance operations in 
the country unless properly registered 
with the Ministerio de Fomento. 

In order to complete the registration, 
insurance enterprises must file a petition 
with the above Ministry, accompanied 
by proof of their lawful formation as re- 
quired under the Venezuelan Code of 
Commerce, a statement of their author- 
ized and paid-in capital, pro-forma 
models of policies, contracts, and other 
standard documents used by the com- 
pany, also schedules of premium rates 
and categories, mortality tables, re- 
serves, and other data relating to the 
computation of mathematical or other 
reserves peculiar to the line of insurance 
they intend to write. Life underwriters, 
in addition, are obliged to furnish sched- 
ules of substandard and preferred pre- 
miums depending upon the occupation 
or physical condition of the applicant. 

The insurer must also furnish a cer- 
tified copy of its articles of incorporation 
and bylaws and their amendments. 
Later changes must be filed within 30 
days following the date of the modifica- 
tions whenever these are carried out in 
the articles of incorporation or bylaws 
after registration in Venezuela has been 
completed. 


Commercial Law Procedure 


Aside from the designation or name 
adopted by the insurer, it must, under 
the Venezuela Code of Commerce and 
the insurance regulations of 1939, iden- 
tify itself, according to its type of or- 
ganization, as a corporation or limited 
partnership by shares. Hence, the 
words “compahia andnima” or “com- 
pahia en comandita por acciones” must 
precede or follow the name of the insurer 
on letterheads, billheads; or wherever 
the company publishes its name. The 
Spanish words must be “written in all 
their letters and legible without difficul- 
ty,” and be accompanied by a statement 
of the company capital. Severe penal- 
ties attach for infractions of this rule. 
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As an offset to this, however, the Min- 
isterio de Fomento, when examining the 
documents which accompany the request 
for registration just discussed, will con- 
sider an insurer legally constituted if it 
appears in the Register of Commerce of 
the place where the company has its 
domicile in Venezuela. 

In the light of these rules, it is infer- 
able, first, that an insurance company 
under Venezuelan law may take the form 
of either a corporation or a limited part- 
nership by shares, and, second, that 
ordinary commercial procedure must be 
observed in the original organization 
and registration of the insurer before 
the matter reaches the Ministerio de 
Fomento. In short, although having the 
insurance business as its objective, a 
complete commercial organization must 
be formed and registered the same as 
any other commercial or industrial 
enterprise, and then be registered and 
approved a second time by the Vene- 
zguelan Federal Government. 


Deposits 


As will be seen from the following re- 
quirements governing the deposits of 
trusteed assets under Venezuelan insur- 
ance practice, a distinction is drawn be- 
tween national and foreign insurers rela- 
tive to the amounts specified. In the case 
of a national company, when the appli- 
cation for registration is filed it must 
deposit in “pledge guarantee” in any 


bank designated as a depositary by the . 


Ministerio de Fomento—in legal tender 
(“curso legal’), or Venezuelan public ob- 
ligations, or Venezuelan commercial or 
industrial securities approved by the 
Ministerio de Fomento—the sum of 300,- 
000 bolivares if the applicant is a life 
company, 150,000 bolivares if writing 
risks other than life, or 450,000 bolivares 
if organized to write both life and other 
risks. 

On the other hand, if the applicant is 
a foreign insurer, the “pledge guarantee” 
must consist of Venezuelan gold coin 
of legal fineness, or Venezuelan public 
obligations, or Venezuelan commercial or 
industrial securities likewise approved 
by the Ministerio de Fomento, to the 
value of 600,000 bolivares for life under- 
writers, 200,000 bolivares for insurers 
other than life, or 800,000 bolivares if 
underwriting life and other risks. 

Although the registration of an in- 
surer will be rejected upon failure to 
make the required deposit, if the Minis- 
terio de Fomento consents—depending 
upon the merits of the case—it may ad- 
mit, in lieu of legal tender and securities, 
mortgages on real estate situated within 
the country which represent a net value 
one-fourth in excess of the amount re- 
quired for the deposit. 


Withdrawal of Deposits 


The tr@teed assets described above 
may not be withdrawn from the deposi- 
tary designated except by petition of the 
insurer expressly approved by the Minis- 
terio de Fomento for the purpose of pay- 
ing claims of Venezuelan policyholders 
which have not been satisfied through 
other means. In short, these assets are 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 


Venezuela’s capital, Caracas, source of all Federal governmental enactments, has numerous 
impressive structures housing administrative departments. This is the Ministerio de 
Fomento, or Department of Promotion, referred to throughout the accompanying article. 


intended solely for this type of policy- 
holder protection, although the interest 
earned by the deposited securities is 
credited to the insurer making the de- 
posit. 


Deposit Specifications 


For purposes of trusteed assets or de- 
posits the 1939 Venezuelan insurance 
regulations include four distinct limita- 
tions: (a) insurance companies may not 
offer as a guarantee of their Venezuelan 
operations the securities or obligations of 
companies with which the offering insur- 
ance company may be affiliated; (b) the 
obligations of private enterprises will be 
accepted as trusteed assets only if they 
have paid dividends for the last 2 years; 
(c) when the trusteed assets consist of 
real estate susceptible of destruction by 
fire or of mortgages on realty of this na- 
ture, such assets must be covered against 
the fire risk by appropriate policies at 
the expense of the depositing insurer, 
and in any case are subject to the pro- 
visions of the Venezuelan Civil Code; (d) 
in no case will the creation of second or 
later mortgages be accepted from insur- 
ers in favor of third persons on mort- 
gaged realty which has been admitted 
in guarantee of insurance operations. 

The preceding reference to the Civil 
Code requires explanation because of a 
rule of Venezuelan civil law governing 
mortgaged assets. Where insured as- 


sets which are subject to a preferential 
lien or mortgage have perished or de- 
teriorated, the amounts owed by the in- 
surers for reimbursement of the loss or 
deterioration become charged with the 
payment of the preferred or mortgage 
credits, according to their gradation, un- 
less such monies have been employed in 
repairing the loss or deterioration. Nev- 
ertheless, Venezuelan insurers are dis- 
charged, according to the Civil Code, if 
they pay within 30 days from date of 
the loss or deterioration without opposi- 
tion from interested parties. 


Denial of Registration 


While the registration of national or 
foreign insurers in Venezuela is founded 
on wholly reasonable rules, those rules, 
nevertheless, expressly provide for re- 
jection of the application on a number of 
counts. For example, registration will 
be denied if the documents and state- 
ments enumerated under registration re- 
quirements do not accompany the ap- 
plication; if the articles of incorporation 
or bylaws of the company do not clearly 
define the rights and duties of share- 
holders or the purpose for which the 
company was formed; if the standard 
forms of application blanks, policies or 
other company contracts contain con- 
ditions not adjusted to Venezuelan in- 
surance law or which are prejudicial to 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations for Production, Advertis- 
ing, and Sale of Pharmaceutical Products 
Revised.—Two decrees regulating the 
production, advertising, and sale of 
pharmaceuticals and medicinal special- 
ties were issued by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment August 26, 1943, and published 
in the Boletin Oficial of September 2. 
Decree No. 64136 establishes requirements 
for reporting production costs, and de- 
cree No. 6437 requires prior authoriza- 
tion by the National Department of 
Hygiene for all advertising, which re- 
quirement appears to be merely an 
enforcement of existing regulations. 

The first decree, No. 6436, requires that 
within 20 days from August 27, 1943, all 
importers, proprietors, or representa- 
tives of medicinal specialties, serums, 
vaccines, biological and organothera- 
peutic (glandular) products, and the 
laboratories where such products are 
prepared or packaged, must present for 
each specialty or product a sworn state- 
ment of the preparations which they 
manufacture, import, or represent, their 
formulae and their cost, indicating: 


(a) For each sales unit, cost of the prod- 
ucts which enter into the preparation; cost 
of the container, and cost of the outer con- 
tainer; 

(b) The share of general laboratory over- 
head expenses (rent, light, personnel, and 
the like) which is assigned to each sales unit; 
and 

(c) The share assigned of research ex- 
penses. 


The number of years in which the re- 
search share is to be amortized, for each 
product, must be specified. Products 
which have been subject to scientific in- 
vestigation must be indicated and the 
period in which they were produced must 
be set forth. 

The share assigned to advertising ex- 
pense shall be shown for each sales unit 
with separate entries for radio, press 
publicity, publicity in scientific maga- 
zines, publicity of other nature, free 
samples, salaries, and expenses for visit- 
ing personnel. 

Laboratories, proprietors, importers, 
or representatives who produce, import, 
or represent more than 20 medicinal 
specialties, serums, vaccines, biological, 
and organotherapeutic (glandular) 
products may make the sworn declara- 
tion described above in successive periods 
of 15 days for each group of 20 products 
or fraction thereof. 

Products for which the required infor- 
mation has not been presented, within 
the periods established, may not be sold, 
and authorization previously granted for 
their sale will be canceled. 

Each laboratory manufacturing me- 
dicinal specialties must establish in a 
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separate schedule those products which 
it makes. If it produces these prepara- 
tions for the account of third parties, it 
must report the name of the product 
and of the concessionaire and his home 
address. 

In addition, laboratories preparing or- 
ganotherapeutic (glandular) specialties 
must present to the National Department 
of Hygiene a sworn statement showing: 

The amount in gross weight of glands and 
other biological products which they may 
need for the production of their specialties in 
accordance to formulae which may have been 
approved for them; net cost and source of 
supply in the market; quantities normally on 
hand, and indications of the difficulties of 
obtaining a normal supply. 


These laboratories are required to 
make the same declaration of distribu- 
tion costs as previously outlined. Fur- 
thermore these laboratories must report 
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Fish for Allies 


There’s a story behind our cover 
picture this week—a story of 
dogged courage and resolution in 
the performance of everyday tasks 
and duties. The men who, in this 
picture, are hauling in a catch are 
Norwegian fishermen now living in 
Great Britain and operating in 
British waters. 

When the Nazi juggernaut rolled 
through Norway, and the alleged 
“master race” took over the coun- 
try, the Hitlerites may have 
thought that they were also taking 
over the Norwegian fishing indus- 
try, in toto. But in that assump- 
tion they were fooled. Many Nor- 
wegian fishermen escaped then 
(and others have since escaped) 
across the North Sea in their small 
fishing boats. 

They have been continuing their 
fishing off Britain’s coasts, and 
have brought large and regular 
supplies of fish to British ports. 
One town in particular, on the 
Scottish coast, has now acquired 
the authentic atmosphere of a 
Norwegian fishing village. 
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monthly the amount of their production 
destined for export. 

The National Department of Hygiene 
will control the appraisal prices of drugs 
and chemical and medicinal products 
which may be imported, for the purpose 
of establishing protection for national] 
production, tending to favor the develop- 
ment of local industry. 

A census of the stocks of drugs in the 
country shall be kept up to date so that 
there will be available at all times in- 
formation on normal stocks and amounts 
of reserves which can be counted upon 
for emergencies. The census shall show 
the origin of the products, whether do- 
mestic or foreign. 

Another provision gives the National 
Department of Hygiene a rigorous con- 
trol over the introduction, manufacture, 
and traffic of drugs and medicinal spe- 
cialties, and instructs it to employ se- 
vere means to avoid or repress the hoard- 
ing or hiding of stocks of such products. 

The second decree, No. 6437, requires 
better observance and stricter enforce- 
ment of existing laws regulating the ad- 
vertising of medicinal products, and pro- 
vides penalties which will be imposed for 
violations of the requirement that all 
advertising of medicinal products must 
be previously and expressly authorized by 
the National Department of Hygiene. 
This decree became effective September 
1, 1943. 

jOwners of the circular F. T. No. 259, dated 
February 3, 1940, titled “Argentina—Regula- 
tions Governing the Registration, Importa- 
tion, and Sale of Medicinal and Pharmaceu- 
tical Preparations and Allied Products,” 
should take note of the new regulations men- 
tioned above, and should add them to those 
outlined in the circular.] 


Belgium 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Systems of Compulsory Compensation 
Authorézed for Enterprises Injured by 
Economic War Regulations—The Min- 
ister of Economic Affairs in Belgium has 
been authorized to establish, in the form 
of advances or loans with or without 
interest, systems of compulsory compen- 
sation for the benefit of enterprises the 
activity of which is stopped, or between 
enterprises the activity of which is un- 
equally influenced, by certain economic 
regulations due to the war, by an order of 
December 21, 1942, published in the Mon- 
iteur Belge (Brussels) of December 23. 

The economic regulations referred to 
are those decreeing: Industrial or com- 
mercial concentration; total or partial 
closing of enterprises; total or partial 
prohibition of certain production or dis- 
tribution: or total or partial canceling of 
contingents. 

Funds for paying compensation in the 
form of advances or loans are to be ob- 
tained from special taxes on active enter- 
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prises, or those active during a specified 
period, and belonging to the same branch 
of industry as those compensated. 

Coal and Coke: Special Sales Tax Es- 
tablished.—A special tax of 1 franc per 
metric ton was established on coal, coal 
briquettes, and coke delivered to indus- 
trial consumers in Belgium, on or after 
January 1, 1943, by producers of com- 
pustibles in execution of programs of the 
Central Coal Office, by ordinance No. 2 
of December 15, 1942, published in the 
Moniteur Belge (Brussels) of December 
30. 

This tax is to cover expenses of the 
functioning of the Central Coal Office. 


Brazil 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Oranges: Price Paid to Producers 
Fized.—By resolution No. 20 of Septem- 
per 8, 1943, the Executive Commission for 
the Fruit Industry fixed the price pay- 
able to producers in the Federal District 
and State of Rio de Janeiro at 5.00 cru- 
zeiros per field box of oranges delivered 
at the grove. The field box is of about 
the same dimensions as the export box, 
which is the standard Florida box con- 
taining one and three-fifths bushels. 

Exporters who do not observe this of- 
ficial price will be subject to the loss of 
their export quotas and the possible can- 
celation of their certificate of registry 
with the Servico de Economia Rural. 
The commission will not allow any firm 
that is not registered with the Servico 
de Economia Rural to export oranges. 

Fish: Executive Commission Estab- 
lished for Organizing Fishing Industry 
on Cooperative Basis.—A Brazilian Ex- 
ecutive Commission for Fish has been 
established in the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, to organize the national fish indus- 
try on a cooperative basis, by decree law 
No. 5030 of December 4, 1942, which be- 
came effective on December 7, 1942. The 
Commission, known as the C. E. P., is 
made up of a representative from each 
of the following organizations: the Rural 
Economy Service, whose representative 
will be President of the Commission; the 
National Department of Animal Produc- 
tion; the Ministry of Marine; the Pro- 
fessional Syndicate of Fishermen of Rio 
de Janeiro; and the Syndicate of Fishery 
Supply Houses of the Federal District. 

The Commission is charged with: 


(a) Providing itself with all necessary 
equipment for the production, transporta- 
tion, conservation, and transformation of 
fish; 

(b) Establishing schools for primary edu- 
cation and fishing, and courses for teaching 
technical-professional industrialization of 
fish; 

(c) Setting up warehouses in the produc- 
ing centers; 

(d) Maintaining medical-surgical, phar- 
maceutical, and odontological services, in 
polyclinical, ambulatory, and hospital facili- 
ties; 

(e) Organizing fishing cooperatives, under 
existing law, with powers to determine its 
sphere of activity, and to designate and re- 
move, for 3 years, the board of directors of 
the cooperatives; 

({) Trading in fish or delegating commerce 
therein, either totally or partially, to cooper- 
atives established under the present regula- 
tions, or those which existed previously and 
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which agree to comply with the present regu- 
lations; 

(g) Carrying out the duties of the National 
Fish Council as established in previous legis- 
lation; 

(rh) Hiring and discharging the personnel 
necessary for carrying out its duties; 

(i) Financing, through appropriate sub- 
ordinate organs, or through the intermediary 
of cooperatives, persons or institutions dedi- 
cated to fishing or to related industries. 


The decisions of the Executive Com- 
mission for Fish will be issued in the 
form of resolutions. 


British West 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN JAMAICA 


Wholesale and retail trade in Jamaica 
during August remained at the same low 
level that prevailed in the preceding 
month. Stocks were generally depleted, 
and new supplies were difficult to obtain. 
Textiles particularly were in short sup- 
ply. Unemployment increased further 
as the number of workers engaged in the 
sugar industry decreased with the com- 
pletion of the grinding of the sugar crop. 
Building activity was practically at a 
standstill because of the shortage of con- 
struction materials and the severe re- 
strictions on the granting of building 
licenses. Food production continued 
satisfactory. 

Imports for the half year ended June 
30, 1943, showed an increase over those of 
the corresponding period in 1942. Ship- 
ments from Jamaica including parcel 
post and reexports during the half year 
of 1943 showed a decline of 26 percent 
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from those during the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. The only export com- 
modity which showed a substantial gain 
was sugar. 

Regular weekly air service to Miami, 
Fla., is conducted by the Royal Dutch Air 
Lines. Air service between Jamaica and 
the United States mainland is soon to be 
established by the British West Indian 


Airways. 
Canada 


Economic Conditions 


The struggle to maintain the price- 
wage ceilings in Canada in the face of 
strong pressures from increasing food 
prices and wage rates has been the center 
of interest in recent weeks. 


RISE IN LIVING Costs 


The Government’s cost of living index 
again moved up on September 1, to 119.4 
compared with 119.2 on August 1, largely 
as a result of increased food prices. Un- 
less the trend is reversed as of October 1 
an additional cost of living bonus will 
become payable on November 15, putting 
additional funds into wage earners’ pay 
envelopes and exerting further pressure 
on the price ceiling structure. 

The current advance in the cost of liv- 
ing index is a repetition of the experi- 
ence in the latter part of 1942. At that 
time, when mounting food prices were 
forcing the cost of living to the bonus 
adjustment point the Prices Board in- 
tervened to check the rise by rolling back 
the prices of milk, tea, coffee, and 
oranges through the payment of subsi- 
dies. In the present instance, if the cost 
of living has not declined of its own ac- 
cord by October 1—and that does not 
seem likely—one of two alternative 





education and government. 


from within. 


war world will depend. 


in the Department of State Bulletin.) 





Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Japan’s Economy, Post-War: A Challenge to Skill and Judgment 


The Japanese in their own Japan are naturally a thrifty, hard-working, 
i‘rogressive people with great recuperative powers. Throughout their history 
they have become inured to and have surmounted great disasters—disasters 
wreaked by fire and flood, by earthquake and typhoon. 

Given the opportunity, they will likewise overcome the ravages of war, 
even with their substance spent and their cities destroyed. Those recupera- 
tive powers must be wisely directed into the healthy channels of peaceful 
economic and cultural pursuits and away, forever, from military enterprise. 

But many difficult problems will confront us in the post-war settlement 
with Japan—problems of industry, commerce, agriculture, and finance, of 
We are already preparing against the day 
when those problems will arise, but the time has not yet come when their 
solution can be decided upon in detail. 

As a fundamental conception, I personally believe that the healthy growth, 
wisely guided in its initial stages, will have to come—through reeducation— 
If an ancient tree is torn up by the roots and remodeled it 
will not live, but if the healthy trunk and roots remain, the branches and 
foliage can, with care, achieve regeneration. 

Whatever is found to be healthy in the Japanese body politic should be 
preserved; the rotten branches must be ruthlessly cut away. 

Only skilled hands should be permitted to deal with that eventual problem, 
upon the happy solution of which so very much in the shaping of our post- 


(From a recent radio address by Former Ambassador Joseph C. Grew; published 
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Brazil’s Highway Progress 


The Brazilian press reports that 
a bus left Recife (Pernambuco), 
Brazil, recently with 15 passengers 
bound for Rio de Janeiro, but it 
was not explained whether this trip 
was intended to inaugurate a reg- 
ular bus service between the two 
capitals. Automobiles have al- 
ready made the trip between these 
two cities, but it is questionable 
whether the highways are suffi- 
ciently well developed throughout 
the entire length to warrant at- 
tempting such service commer- 
cially. 

The announcement does, how- 
ever, bring out clearly the progress 
that has been made in expanding 
the highway systems of the coun- 
try, comments the American Bra- 
Zilian Association. It is not so 
many years ago that no motor 
roads existed in Brazil, but it is 
likely that within the next few 
years good roads will join all prin- 
cipal points. 

Strangely enough, the rapid 
growth of aviation in Brazil has 
actually tended to retard road 
building, since the planes cover al- 
most the entire country and there 
is not the same insistent demand 
for roads that there was before the 
advent of the sky liners. 











courses must be followed: (1) payment 
of additional subsidies to drive food 
prices down; or, (2) payment of addi- 
tional cost of living bonuses to wage 
earnets in a wide range of industries. 


War LABoUR BOARD RECOMMENDATIONS 


Decision on the cost of living question 
is only one phase of the price problem. 
Much. more important are the decisions 
which must be made on the recom- 
mendations of the National War Labour 
Board. These recommendations, the re- 
sult of an extensive inquiry which the 
Board conducted into the whole field of 
labor relations and wage conditions, have 
not yet been made public. But the piv- 
otal problem is how to increase the com- 
pensation of the lowest-paid workers 
without piercing the wage ceilings. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY FLATTENING OUT 


Recent figures on industrial activity 
and employment indicate that produc- 
tion is reaching its peak. Employment 
at the beginning of July expanded by 
only 1.4 percent, after a drop in May 
and a partial recovery in June. New 
plant facilities for the manufacture of 
steel, aluminum, and synthetic rubber 
are coming into production, but man- 
power shortages indicate that expansion 
in these industries must be at the ex- 
pense of the already-restricted output 
of civilian goods. 

The leveling out of the industrial 
graph after a continuous rise does not 
mean that a large volume of war ma- 
terial is not being produced. Canada 
recently observed with appropriate cer- 
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emonies the turning out of the 500,000th 
motor vehicle, the 100,000th Bren ma- 
chine gun, the launching of the 200th 
cargo vessel, and the production of the 
first Lancaster bomber. 


LARGE EXPANSION IN EXPORT TRADE 


The wartime expansion in production 
and the important place Canada holds 
as a supplier to the United Nations were 
clearly shown in foreign-trade figures 
which the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has released for the first time in several 
years. July exports (exclusive of gold) 
were valued at $303,600,000 and set an 
all-time high. The large expansion in 
July’s exports—$50,000,000 over those of 
June—is attributed to improvement in 
the shipping situation, permitting the 
outflow of war supplies which have been 
accumulating in Canada. 

During the first 7 months of 1943 Can- 
ada’s exports reached the impressive 
total of $1,600,000,000, a gain of 22 per- 
cent over those of the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1942. Imports have not increased 
in the same proportion as have exports. 
being valued in July 1943 at $151,000,000, 
an increase of only $11,000,000 over the 
imports of the previous July, and $24,- 
000,000 over those of July 1941. The 
total for the first 7 months of 1943 was 
$990,500,000 compared with $982,000,000 
in the first 7 months of 1942. 

The foreign-trade figures illustrate 
Canada’s billion-dollar aid to the United 
Nations. For example, exports to Brit- 
ain, declared destination of most of the 
shipments so far this year, exceed the 
value of imports from Britain by $500,- 
000,000. This huge excess of exports 
over imports has been financed through 
the mutual-aid appropriation which Par- 
liament passed last spring. In trade 
with the United States, Canada’s exports 
were valued at $613,000,000 in the 7 
months and imports from the United 
States at $808,000,000. 


RETAIL SALES CONTINUE ABOVE LAST YEAR’S 


In spite of the contracting supply of 
consumer goods, the dollar volume of re- 
tail sales in July was 8 percent higher 
than that of last year. July’s trade fol- 
lowed the trend in recent months—in- 
creased dollar sales of wearing apparel, 
drug-store items, and foodstuffs. (The 
increased value of foodstuff sales was 
largely due to higher prices.) Decreases 
again occurred in sales of furniture, 
household electrical appliances, hard- 
ware, and other lines in which material 
shortages have curtailed production or 
stopped manufacture altogether. 

One feature of the retail trade trend 
is noteworthy. Sales in urban areas have 
begun to dip below those of last year, 
but sales in rural communities have been 
running 15 percent above the 1942 level. 
Country stores have profited to an un- 
usual degree from the increase in farm 
income and the gasoline ration restric- 
tions on travel. Farm cash income in 
the first 6 months of 1943 was 25 per- 
cent higher than it was last year. 


FIFTH VICTORY LOAN DRIVE 


Canada’s Fifth Victory Loan campaign 
will be launched on October 18, with a 
minimum objective of $1,200,000,000. 
This is the highest goal set in any war 
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loan drive and compares favorably with 
the $1,100,000,000 objective of the Fourth 
Victory Loan, which brought cash sub. 
scriptions of $1,309,000,000. 

Special emphasis is again being placed 
on selling bonds to individuals, drawing 
on their savings and current income for 
the double purpose of raising money for 
the war effort and checking spending on 
the diminishing supply of consumer 
goods. The aim is to obtain a minimum 
of $525,000,000 from individuals ang 
$675,000,000 from corporations, insur- 
ance companies, and other nonbanking 
firms. 

Federal expenditures in the current fis- 
cal year were estimated in the budget at 
$5,500,000,000. Of this total, war expend- 
itures were estimated at $3,890,000,000, 
aid to the United Nations at $1,000,000,- 
000, and nonwar expenditures at $610,- 
000,000. Revenues from income taxes, 
compulsory savings, and other sources 
were estimated at $2,752,000,000, leaving 
a budget deficit of $2,748,000,000 to be 
met by borrowing. More than 40 per- 
cent of these borrowing requirements 
were met in the Fourth Victory Loan. 
Success of the large Fifth Victory Loan 
undertaking will go a long way toward 
meeting the remainder of the Govern- 
ment’s borrowing needs in the current 
fiscal year. 


SHORTAGES OF LUMBER AND FULPWoOoD 


Production of lumber and pulpwood is 
much below requirements, principally 
because of the shortage of manpower in 
the woods. Lumber production in 1943 
is estimated at 4,200,000,000 feet, a quan- 
tity inadequate to meet the war and 
civilian requirements of Canada, the 
United States, and Britain. 

Production of pulpwood this year will 
be less than it was in 1942, and presents 
a problem in allocating supplies among 
the many industries which use pulpwood 
as a raw material. A joint United 
States-Canada-United Kingdom com- 
mittee has been appointed to study the 
pulp and paper requirements and supply 
problem. Meanwhile, in a recent speech 
at Chicago the Canadian Timber Con- 
troller said that the shortage of pulpwood 
makes a reduction in newsprint produc- 
tion appear inevitable. 


WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE CLOSED 


The Government on September 28 or- 
dered the closing of wheat trading on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, closed ac- 
counts for the crops of 1940 and 1941 at 
September 27 (1943) closing prices, and 
raised the Government-guaranteed price 
for wheat from 90 cents to $1.25 a bushel 
for No. 1 Northern grade. The Minister 
of Trade announced that the change in 
wheat policy was necessary because 
transportation and commerce difficulties 
had interfered with the normal function 
of the Winnipeg market and farmers had 
not been able to benefit fully from the 
rising prices. Pending completion of 
final arrangements all future prices and 
all cash wheat prices of all grades are 
fixed at the September 27 closing prices. 
No export sales may be made until fur- 
ther notice. All open-market purchas- 
ing of wheat from producers is to be dis- 
continued. Asa result of this action the 
Canadian Government, through the 
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Canadian Wheat Board, will own all un- 
sold stocks of western Canadian wheat, 
except wheat held by producers on farms. 
Any losses resulting from the sale of this 
wheat will be absorbed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Reflecting the shift of acreage from 
wheat to other grains and the drop to 
normal yields per acre in the West, the 
first official estimates of Canadian grain 
crops are below last year’s by an amount 
approximately equal to the increase in 
carry-over. Canadian production, in 
millions of bushels, and percentages of 
last year’s yield, given parenthetically, 
are as follows: 


OS ee 296.3 (50%) 
eso sa ciate caw owm aces See Ree ee 
perey ...-.--------.----.---- 222.6 (86%) 
Rye ------------------------- 8.5 (34 %) 
PMIOG: 22.2023 seen y ene nae ~~ 17.7 (118%) 


Extremely heavy runs of hogs and 

cattle during the next few months are 
likely to be in excess of killing and cool- 
ing capacities at the plants. Even so, 
about 13 months will be required to fill 
this year’s British bacon contract. Cat- 
tle prices have eased and are likely to 
fall to floor price levels if supplies exceed 
killing capacity. Purchases by the Gov- 
ernment at support prices for slaughter 
and storage would require preemption 
of a part of the limited plant capacity. 
Desperate efforts are being made to get 
some farmers directed, after harvest- 
time, into packing plants instead of into 
the woods or the mines. 
._ Dairy production this summer has 
been gratifyingly large. Excessive rain- 
fall in eastern Canada, which injured 
grain crops, helped to produce excellent 
pasturage and hay crops. During July, 
milk production per cow was 5 or 10 
percent more than it was during July of 
any recent year. Creamery butter pro- 
duction during January—August was 15 
percent greater than it was in that time 
last year, but this increase was partly 
offset by a 27 percent decrease in the 
less-important output of cheddar cheese. 
Stocks of butter on September lst at 
75,000,000 pounds, were 50 percent higher 
than they were a year ago, while stocks 
of cheese, at 49,000,000 pounds, were 
lower by 32 percent. Plans are being 
made to send some butter to the United 
Kingdom in addition to the large ship- 
ments of cheese. 

Fruit crops, excepting apples in East- 
ern Canada, are short this year. Proc- 
essors have experienced great difficulty 
in obtaining supplies in competition with 
demands for fresh fruit consumption, 
and price ceilings have been placed on 
fresh peaches, plums, prunes, pears and 
grapes. Vegetable canners obtained 
only meager supplies of peas for canning 
and the pack of corn and tomatoes also 
will be subnormal, unless late summer 
weather is unusually propitious. The 
United Kingdom and the United States 
are both interested in obtaining fresh 
apples from Canada this year, and it is 
possible that the dehydration of apples 
in Canada will be less than was expected. 

Farm manpower shortages have been 
met this year by releasing soldiers for 
harvest work, by delaying the opening of 
schools and by the practically free trans- 
portation of over 2,000 farmers from On- 
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tario to the Prairie Provinces for tem- 
porary farm work. The United States 
also supplied a large number of tobacco 
primers and curers. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


Although much expansion is no longer 
possible, owing to labor shortages, in- 
dustry and trade in the Maritime Prov- 
inces were at a high level during July and 
August. War orders, with the exception 
of shipbuilding, fell off somewhat, but 
the volume of expenditures on National 
Defense remained large. The construc- 
tion trades were reasonably busy and a 
good volume of military construction was 
still being initiated, January—June con- 
tracts approximating those of the first 
half of 1942. The volume of wholesale 
and retail trade was well maintained 
despite difficulties in obtaining supplies 
and shortages in some lines. In the gro- 
cery trade, certain goods were in short 
supply or unobtainable, and fruits and 
vegetables were offered at double last 
year’s price. Money has been plentiful, 
however, and a decided increase in cash 
buying was repdrted. 

Weather conditions in July and Au- 
gust improved somewhat after a cool, 
wet spring, which retarded planting op- 
erations and hindered the development 
of most crops. Grain yields in the Prov- 
inces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
this year will not exceed 50 to 60 percent 
of last year’s output. The anticipated 
shortage of feed grains for the coming 
winter will require greatly increased pur- 
chases of western grains, and the Gov- 
ernment has granted a subsidy on grains 
purchased from July onward. It is esti- 
mated that Nova Scotia will produce 
about 1,500,000 barrels of apples this 
year. New Brunswick’s production is es- 
timated at 90,000 barrels, which is an ex- 
ceptionally large crop for that Province. 
With the prospect of a bumper apple 
crop, Annapolis Valley growers in Nova 
Scotia now have reasonable assurance of 
market outlets for their entire crop. 
Much of this year’s crop will be sold in 
the form of dried apples, canned apples, 
and vitamized apple juice. While the 
bulk of the dried fruit will be shipped 
overseas, a considerable amount will be 
available for Canadian markets. 

The Atlantic fisheries showed great 
seasonal improvement in June and July. 
Under arrangements between the Cana- 
dian and British governments, Canada 
will supply the United Kingdom in 1943 
with 9,000,000 pounds of frozen fish, 
which is twice the quantity exported to 
that destination last year. Seven million 
pounds will be shipped from the Atlantic 
fisheries. 


ONTARIO 


In spite of depleted dealers’ shelves, 
higher prices during the summer months 
have helped to maintain turnover at 
about the same level as it was last year. 
Heavy tourist and vacation bookings have 
encouraged demands for summer cloth- 
ing, novelties, and sports goods. Unusual 
demand has also existed for hardware, 
paint, and lumber, while the shortage of 
potatoes and fresh fruits, together with 
restrictions on canned goods, has pro- 
duced a»situation where fruit shops are 
frequently sold out in a few hours. As 
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choice of civilian goods is gradually nar- 
rowed through increasing shortages, re- 
tailers are able to sell practically any- 
thing they can obtain, with the result 
that no orders are returned, whether 
right or wrong. A new feature in retail 
merchandise picture has been the com- 
plete closing during the summer of many 
stores, restaurants, and service establish- 
ments for from 1 to 2 weeks. In some in- 
stances this has been caused by exhaus- 
tion of the business quota of sugar or 
other rationed goods, but the usual rea- 
son has been inability to obtain sufficient 
help to permit vacations in rotation. In 
spite of gasoline rationing, summer re- 
sorts completed an extremely successful 
season, especially those not too far from 
railway transportation. 


MANITOBA 


The farmers in Manitoba continue to 
be prosperous, their increasing income 
from livestock making up for the lack of 
cash returns from the grain which they 
are being forced to store on their farms. 
Wholesalers are maintaining a turn-over 
well over 1942 levels and retailers report 
active business in unrationed lines. 
Practically all manufacturers are busy; 
collections are good in all lines; employ- 
ment is at a high figure; and few people 
are on relief. Money is moving freely 
and many concerns are accumulating 
substantial cash balances. There are few 
failures, and many business houses are 
able to finance their. transactions with- 
out the assistance of bankers. 

The prospects are for a better than 
average crop, although much smaller 
than the bumper crops of last year. 
Wheat acreage in Manitoba was reduced 
by 15 percent and rye by almost 70 per- 
cent, but oats increased 10 percent, bar- 
ley 16 percent, and flaxseed 25 percent, 
so that the acreage of principal grains is 
about the same as last year. 

Although the investors have recently 
favored gold mining stocks, there has 
been no increased activity in the gold 
mines. The output of nonferrous metals 








Belgian Farmers Refuse To 
Pay Fines 


The widespread resistance of 
Belgian farmers to German requi- 
sitioning of their dairy products is 
revealed in an article in the Nazi- 
controlled newspaper Le Soir. The 
article, entitled “Obstinate Farm- 
ers in Verviers District,” reads: 

“Farmers in the Verviers district 
who refused to pay the heavy fines 
inflicted on them for insufficient 
milk deliveries are now being vis- 
ited by control inspectors, accom- 
“panied by gendarmes from the 
‘special squadron.’ Livestock has 
been seized at Andrimont, Dison, 
Polleur, Olne, Heusy, Theux, La 
Reid, Jalhay, and other places, the 
number of animals taken being as 
high as 300. The seizures were 
quickly carried out everywhere, 
and no serious incident occurred.” 
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continues to increase slowly, being some- 
what held back by the transfer of work- 
ers to farms for harvesting. Lumbering 
continues fairly active for this season but 
is handicapped by labor shortages. Ef- 
forts are being made to obtain labor for 
cutting fuel wood in view of the fuel 
shortage anticipated this winter. The 
fuel business has the third highest na- 
tional priority, following only the Army 
and food production. 

The industrial output of Manitoba is 
estimated to have reached $250,000,600 
in 1942 compared with $212,000,000 in 
1941 and $163,000,000 in 1940. 

An interesting new industry is the es- 
tablishment, last year, of a glass fac- 
tory, said to be the first factory in the 
world to manufacture electrically melted 
limestone glass. All of the materials 
used in manufacturing and packaging 
are obtained in Canada, except sand, 
which is imported from the United States 
at the rate of 8 tons daily. 

Provincial finances continue to im- 
prove, the Dominion Government com- 
pensating the province for abandoning 
certain tax fields, and the revenue from 





New Zealand’s Broadcast- 
ing: Some Unusual 
Arrangements 


The Government-owned Na- 
tional Commercial Broadcasting 
Service controls all broadcasting of 
commercial advertising in New 
Zealand. There are no privately 
owned stations, and the National 
Broadcasting Service, another 
Government-owned chain, does 
not accept advertising. 

The major stations affiliated 
with the National Commercial 
Broadcasting Service are on the 
air from 6 a. m. to midnight, and 
their daily schedules are divided 
into various “sessions.” From 6 
a. m. to 9. a. m., the breakfast ses- 
sion, 100-word, 25-word, and slo- 
gan announcements, only, may be 
included. Features, announce- 
ments, and women’s programs are 
offered from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m.; and 
war news, features, announce- 
ments, and children’s programs 
from 5 to 6:30 p.m. The evening 
period, from 6:30 to midnight, is 
devoted to features and announce- 
ments. Only sustaining programs 
are broadcast on Sundays; no ad- 
vertisingsis permitted. 

All the sessions are “rational- 





ized” between national and local 
advertisers, certain times being set 
aside for each. 

The total number of radio re- 
ceiving licenses in effect on March 
31, 1943, was 368,189. On this 


basis, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 87 percent of all the homes 
in New Zealand are equipped with 
radios and that the potential lis- 
tening audience is 1,380,000 out of 
a total population of 1,640,000. 
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liquor and automobile licenses having 
been well maintained. The budget for 
1943-44 anticipates a revenue of $19,- 
000,000 without new taxes, and expendi- 
tures of $18,000,000. (Vice-consul Kath- 
erine E. OConner, Ottawa; Consul S. 
Reid Thompson, Halifax; Consul George 
G. Fuller, Winnipeg; Vice-consul E. T. 
Kelsey, Toronto.) 


China 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Construction and Repair.—A 
total of 447 miles of new highways were 
constructed in Kiangsi Province, China, 
in 1942, to replace the 510 miles of roads 
destroyed. In addition, more than 1,550 
miles of old roads were repaired or im- 
proved. 

More than 4,000,000 piculs of goods re- 
portedly were moved over the road trans- 
portation lines in 1942, of which some 50 
percent consisted ef salt and foodstuffs. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importers Relieved of Obligation to 
Purchase “Certificates of Deposit.”—Co- 
lombian importers have been relieved of 
the obligation to purchase “certificates 
of deposit” equivalent to 10 percent of 
the amount of foreign exchange drafts 
acquired for payment of their imports, 
by resolution No. 1634 of September 9, 
1943, issued by the Minister of Finance. 
It also provided for the return to im- 
porters of deposits previously made in 
compliance with this obligation. The 
obligation to purchase such certificates 
was imposed in June 1943. This suspen- 
sion was authorized following the easing 
of restrictions on the exportation of non- 
allocated materials by the United States. 


Transport and Communication 


Railroad Extensions Contemplated.— 
The most important of Colombia’s pub- 
lic-works projects are the proposed ex- 
tensions of the railroad system. Among 
these is the important Ibague-Armenia 
sector, the construction of which would 
give Bogota direct rail communication 
with the port of Buenaventura on the 
Pacific coast. 

Another important extension is the 
proposed line north from Bogota to Bu- 
caramanga and then to Cucuta. This 
will give Bogota a rail outlet to the lower 
Magdalena River, to Venezuela and to 
the Atlantic, when the Venezuelan sec- 
tion from Encontrados to Maracaibo is 
completed. This extension of the Ferro- 
carril del Norte Railroad is definitely 
contemplated, it is reported, for the im- 
mediate post-war period. 

Road and Highway Construction.—The 
construction of roads and highways in 
Colombia has increased steadily over re- 
cent years, and despite the impossibility 
of importing all requirements, the num- 
ber of miles of highway now being built 
or rebuilt is at a record peak. 

The two most important highways un- 
der construction are those connecting 
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Cali with the Pacific coast at Buenavep. 
tura and Medellin with the Caribbean 
coast at Turbo—the latter forming ay 
essential link in the proposed Pan Amer. 
ican Highway. In addition, there is eon. 
siderable grading and paving in Progress, 
both in cities and towns and on certain 
more-important highways. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


General economic conditions in Costg 
Rica continued good during August. 
Both wholesale and retail trade were 
active because, as a result of better ship- 
ping conditions, a greater amount of 
merchandise was available for sale, Se. 
rious congestion developed at the port 
of Limon because of the heavy volume 
of imports, but the Government 
promptly took measures to relieve the 
situation, including a temporary reduc. 
tion in the period of free storage. 

The coffee and banana industries were 
in good condition, and prices remained 
at satisfactory levels. The past crop 
year was a profitable one for the coffee 
industry. Exports of bananas in August 
exceeded the good record of July. The 
cocoa industry, however, was still suf- 
fering from the spring blow-downs. 


AGRICULTURE 


Because the coffee season was nearing 
its end, exports registered a sharp de- 
cline in July. Most of the coffee exported 
was shipped to the Canal Zone and the 
remainder to the United States. 

The demand for bananas in the United 
States has increased and all exports of 
that fruit were shipped to this country. 
Further increased production and ex- 
port has been prevented, however, by 
the lack of an adequate supply of copper 
sulfate for spraying and by the con- 
tinued shortage of shipping. 

Cocoa exports in July were compara- 
tively small, as a result of the damage 
inflicted by the spring storms. Ship- 
ments to Colombia and Mexico contrib- 
uted to a decline in exports of cocoa to 
the United States. 

Larger shipments of vegetables and 
fruits to the Canal Zone and an increase 
in sales of those products to Pan Amer- 
ican Highway agencies were reported for 
August. Work on the abaca plantations 
of the Compania Bananera de Costa Rica 
continued to progress satisfactorily. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A steady rise in the volume and value 
of imports has taken place in recent 
months, which is evidence that the back- 
log of orders which has been awaiting 
shipping is diminishing. Total imports 
in July showed an increase in both value 
and volume as compared with June, and 
although their value was greater than in 
July 1942, their volume was less. Slightly 
more than half of the value of July im- 
ports and slightly less than half of the 
volume was supplied by the United 
States. 

The decline in total exports in July, as 
compared with those in the preceding 
month and in July 1942, may be attrib- 
uted to the end of the coffee season and 
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the effect of bad weather on the cocoa 
industry. Shipments to the United 
states represented the bulk of the vol- 
yme and a little more than half of the 
yalue of total exports. 


Cost or LIVING 


Prices continued the downward trend 
which began in June, but at a retarded 
rate. The general index of all wholesale 
prices fell from 172.54 at the end of July 
to 169.76 (1936=100) at the end of 
August, the decline in prices of domestic 
goods being greater than those of im- 
ported merchandise. The general index 
for the cost of living in San Jose de- 
creased during the month from 172.76 to 
169.20. Nevertheless, August prices were 
still considerably above those of August 
1942, when the general index of whole- 
sale prices stood at 137.93 and the gen- 
eral index of the cost of living at 129.92. 


NEW LEGISLATION 


The new labor code, which was pre- 
sented to Congress last April, was ap- 
proved, with no major changes, by that 
pody on August 20 and went into effect 
on September 15. It had the strong sup- 
port of the labor unions, but was vigor- 
ously opposed by conservative business 
interests. 

A law for the improvement of agricul- 
ture became effective on August 26. It 
provided for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Agricultural Center whose efforts 
will be directed toward increasing the 
quantity and quality of the country’s 
agricultural output. Provision was also 
made for establishing branches of the 
Center in various parts of the Republic. 

On August 10, a decree was promul- 
gated, which extended the cattle-protec- 
tion law for another 10 years, encouraged 
the importation of such pure-bred stock 
as cattle and horses, and provided for the 
creation of an agricultural and livestock 
experimental station. The decree also 
authorized the issuance of 400,000 colones 
in short-term bonds, the proceeds of 
which are to be used exclusively for the 
establishment and protection of a na- 
tional fishing industry. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hogs for Breeding Purposes: Import 
Regulations Amended.—The Cuban cus- 
toms’ provisions regulating the entry in- 
to the country of hogs for breeding pur- 
poses have been amended to permit the 
duty-free importation of specified vari- 
eties of hogs during a 2-year period, ac- 
cording to a decree of the Ministry of 
Agriculture effective upon publication in 
the Official Gazette of September 3, 1943. 
The types of hogs which may be admitted 
during that period are as follows: Berk- 
Shire, Poland China, Duroc Jersey, 
Hampshire, Yorkshire, Chester White, 
Large Black, Landrace, and Tamworth. 

A certificate of pedigree issued by an 
Official association, and a veterinary’s 
certificate showing that the hog has been 
vaccinated against cholera and septi- 
cemia, both legalized by a Cuban consul, 
must be presented for each hog imported. 
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[Hogs were previously admitted duty-free, 
but as no special varieties or time period was 
given, it was difficult, in advance of customs 
clearance, to know whether or not the hogs 
would be admitted duty-free. |] 


Beef: Export Prohibition Modified.— 
The prohibition on the exportation from 
Cuba of cattle, meat, and meat products, 
originally established December 30, 1941, 
has been modified to permit exports of 
these products, in a regulated amount, 
until July 1, 1945, to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of the United States, 
according to presidential decree No. 2625, 
promulgated in the Gaceta Oficial of 
September 14, 1943. Exports to other 
than the Commodity Credit Corporation 
are prohibited until July 1, 1945. 

According to the decree, for every 11 
head of cattle slaughtered for domestic 
consumption 1 shall be made available 


‘for export to the Commodity Credit Cor- 


poration, but not more than 5 percent of 
such cattle are to be exported as live 
animals. In addition, Friday of each 
week has been designated as a “Day of 
War Cooperation” and on this day the 
distribution and consumption of beef as 
well as the slaughter for Cuban con- 
sumption is prohibited. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
21, 1942, for announcement regarding the 
establishment of an export embargo on meat 
and FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 2, 
1942, and May 29, 1943, for amplification of 
the export control of beef and other meats.] 


Rough Diamonds: Regulations Gov- 
erning Application of Draw-back Estab- 
lished —The regulations governing the 
application of the drawback of 95 percent 
of import duties on imported rough dia- 
monds which are later exported after 
processing have been established by 
Cuban presidential decree No. 1600, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of September 
7, 1943. 

In order to receive the benefits of the 
draw-back the importer must first apply 
to the Collector of Customs for the au- 
thority to import and process diamonds 
for reexport, and the finished product 
must be exported within 6 months after 
importation. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 3, 
1943, for announcement of extension of ap- 


plication of drawback provisions of the cus- 
toms tariff to rough diamonds.] 


Dominican 
Republic 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Tires and Tubes: Regulations for Sale 
and Distribution Established.—Regula- 
tions governing the sale and distribution 
of tires and tubes in the Dominican Re- 
public have been established by a Do- 
minican presidential decree No. 1367 of 
August 31, 1943. 

The decree states that the sale, pur- 
chase, or transfer of tires and tubes may 
be made only with the permission of the 
National Commission of Transport and 
Control of Petroleum. Persons desiring 
to acquire tires or tubes as well as those 
who desire to exchange old tires and 
tubes for new ones must first get a per- 
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mit from the president of the National 
Commission for Transport and Control 
of Petroleum. 

In addition, applications for tires and 
tubes must be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate issued by the local chief of police 
testifying to the need of the applicant 


for tires. All tires must be registered. 
Periodic inspections will be made by the 
National police to determine whether the 
tires used by particular vehicles cor- 
respond with those specified on the reg- 
istration certificate. Prices will continue 
to be fixed by the National Commission 
of Transport and Control of Petroleum. 
Importers, however, are required to sub- 
mit cost prices of all tires received by 
them as well as the amounts of such 
shipments. 

Vehicles used in official, diplomatic, or 
municipal services are excepted from the 
decree’s provisions. 


Fire 
Transport and Communication 


Dublin-Liverpool Air Service Estab- 
lishes Record.—The Dublin-Liverpool air 
service operated by Irish Air Lines, Ltd., 
in association with West Coast Air Serv- 
ices, Ltd., has established a new record 
for passenger traffic. 
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Returns for July 1943 show that 1,347 
passengers were carried compared with 
1,055 during July 1942, although the 
number of miles flown was less by 1,220. 

All of the 54 flights scheduled were 
completed; and the percentage of seat- 
ing space utilized was 93.13. 

Irish Firm Acquires Italian Steam- 
ship.—The Italian Steamship Caterina 
Gerolimich (net registered tons 3,326.28) 
which has been tied up in Dublin since 
Italy’s entry into the war, has been ac- 
quired by Irish Shipping, Ltd. 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


The improvement in the import situa- 
tion in El] Salvador continued during Au- 
gust. Business conditions were good, re- 
tail sales in July having continued to in- 
crease for the second successive month. 
General price control regulations, aimed 
at curbing excess profits, are expected 
to be promulgated shortly. The need for 
increased wages, particularly for com- 
mercial employees, is being recognized by 
Salvadoran employers. 


AGRICULTURE 


The 1943-44 coffee crop is expected w 
approximate 1,050,000 bags (of 60 kilo- 
grams each)—a 15-percent increase over 
the previous crop. Salvadoran coffee ex- 
porters have reduced their offers to pro- 
ducers, but the Salvador Coffee Com- 
pany has guaranteed to buy the “de- 
ferred export quota” at prices only 
slightly lower than United States ceiling 
prices, and this prospect is exerting a 
stabilizing effect on the market. About 
8,000 bags of the 1942-43 crop, which is 
of a lower grade than the rest, still re- 
mained unsold as of the close of August. 

Practically all of El Salvador’s surplus 
sugar will be exported to Mexico. Many 
cattle have been shipped to that country, 
and the shipment of more is dependent 
upon the granting of export licenses by 
the Ministry of Finance. On August 18 
the Ministry formally advised persons 
engaged in foreign commerce not to pur- 
chase goods for export without previ- 
ously obtaining export licenses. 

The figure for the 1942-43 cotton crop 
has now been set at 6,882,140 pounds. 
The greater part of the crop has been 
purchased by the local textile mills, and 
a portion exported to Guatemala. It is 
estimated that the 1943-44 crop will be 
about 25 percent smaller than the pres- 
ent one. 

On August 1 the Ministry of Finance 
prohibited the exportation of all basic 
foods, principally corn, beans, and rice, 
which resulted in an almost immediate 
drop in prices, that of corn falling from 
1.50 colones to 1 colon (1 colon=$0.40) 
per “medio almud” (about 9 pounds) by 
the end of August. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of coffee, sugar, cotton, rice, 
textiles, vegetable oils, earthenware, and 
gold and silver were recorded during 
August. Trade with Mexico and the 
other Central American countries has 
greatly increased. Further improvement 
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in the shipping situation is reported, and 
customs receipts for July showed an in- 
crease in imports over the correspond- 
ing month of 1941 and 1942. Total re- 
ceipts for the first 7 months of 1943 are 
also greater than those in similar periods 
of the last 3 years. 


PRICE CONTROLS AND RATIONING 


The problem with regard to basic food 
crops will be one of the first to be con- 
sidered when the new price regulations 
are issued by the Ministry of Finance. 
The principal element will be control 
over profits. Maximum prices for cer- 
tain imported articles in short supply 
continue to be fixed. Price control in 
these cases has been exercised in con- 
nection with rationing, distribution be- 
ing based on licenses issued to individ- 
uals by the Committee of Economic Co- 
ordination. During August such action 
was taken with respect to certain brands 
cf cement, steel for the manufacture of 
tools, pewter, and plain galvanized iron 
sheets. A shortage of cement no longer 
exists, but controls are maintained to as- 
sure the efficient use of existing supplies. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Retail sales in July moved upward for 
the second successive month and were 
greater both in volume and value than 
in any month of 1943, except March. 
Since the period from May through Oc- 
tober is generally one of comparative 
inactivity, the unseasonal increase in 
sales reflects the greater volume of im- 
ported goods and the relative stability 
of purchasing power. The colon value 
of retail sales at shops similar to United 
States department stores increased from 
116 in June to 131 in July (1938=—100). 
Dry goods sales rose in value from 142 
to 185, drug sales from 131 to 145, while 
hardware declined from 179 to 152, the 
average for all commodities rising from 
142 to 153. 

During the same period prices .of im- 
ported goods increased by an average of 





Indians in Canada’s Gold 
Mines 


An interesting sidelight on the 
present labor situation in Canada 
has been the employment of an ex- 
perimental scale of Indians in gold 
mines. One mine in Ontario 
opened a school to teach 80 Indians 
in its employ the technique of 
mucking, tramming, track laying, 
timbering, and other essential 
operations. 

The language problem presents 
a difficulty, but it is expected that 
with time and patience this will be 
surmounted to some extent. Many 
of the Indians will return to their 
trap lines in the winter, but, for 
those who remain, arrangements 
are being made to house and feed 
them for the winter. Summer liv- 
ing accommodation offers no diffi- 
culties as they live in tents near 
the mines. 
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2 percent, principally because of a rise 
of nearly 7 percent in dry-goods Prices, 
In terms of volume, sales of dry goods 
and drugs in July were more than 15 per. 
cent above the monthly average for the 
first 6 months of 1943, while department 
store and hardware sales about equaled 
the average. The price of corn increased 
over 50 percent in July, but returned ap- 
proximately to the June level by the eng 
of August, following its export prohibj- 
tion. Domestic leather and textiles were 
somewhat higher in price. 


LABOR AND WAGES 


Representative Salvadoran business 
men have agreed that employees should 
receive higher wages, and the Mortgage 
Bank of El Salvador has taken the first 
step by raising the salaries of about 70 
percent of its employees by an average 
of 25 percent. It is likely that increases 
will become general during the next 3 
months. The October-November peak 
of employment in agriculture will prob- 
ably push wages upward in that industry, 
and it is expected that the salaries of 
railway and general commercial em- 
ployees, and perhaps those of teachers 
and some other Government employees, 
will also be raised. 

Discontent caused by higher wages 
paid to stevedores on a piece-work basis 
and the fact that fewer ships are now 
being handled at the port was respon- 
sible for a 1-day strike of dock workers 
and lightermen at the port of La Lib- 
ertad. They were granted hourly in- 
creases in pay of from 25 to 33 percent. 


France 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Sugar: Special Taz on Stocks of 1941- 
42 Crop—A special tax of 191 francs per 
100 kilograms has been imposed on stocks 
of sugar held in France from the 1941-42 
crop, by a law of November 21, 1942, and 
an order of January 15, 1943, the latter 
published in the Journal Officiel of April 
28, 1943. 

Quarry and Dredging Products: Spe- 
cial Sales Tar Fired—A special sales tax, 
not to exceed 0.30 percent of the value of 
products extracted or manufactured by 
members of the Organization Committee 
for Quarry and Dredging Products, has 
been established in France to cover ad- 
ministrative expenses of the committee, 
effective from January 1, 1943, by an or- 
der of April 16, published in the Journal 
Officiel (Vichy) of April 21, 1943. 

This tax is increased by 40 percent dur- 
ing 1943 for the benefit of the Central 
Office for Distribution of Industrial 
Products. 


French North 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Taxes in French Morocco Increased— 
In an effort to meet increased local gov- 
ernment expenses, aid the French war 
effort through contributions to the 
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French Committee of National Libera- 
tion, and absorb excess spending power 
to avoid inflation, several “dahirs” have 
peen issued during July and August 1943 
jncreasing various taxes in the Protec- 
torate of Morocco. 

The first, dated July 29, 1943, raised 
most of the rates of the “tertib,” or tax 
on agricultural production, including 
such items as the rate on acreage of hard 
wheat, on acreage of soft wheat, on vine- 
yards, and on domestic animals. The 
rates on other items, such as acreage for 
oats,remain unchanged. This dahir ap- 
peared in the Bulletin Officiel of August 
4, 1943. 

Another dahir of July 31, published 
August 6, 1943, increased fees for regis- 
tration of documents, for stamp taxes on 
legal papers, for negotiable instruments, 
securities, bills of lading, receipts, pass- 
ports, hunting licenses, advertising post- 
ers, and the like. 

The third dahir, dated August 23, 1943, 
raised the income-tax rates as follows: 2 
percent on income less than 40,000 francs 
($800) a year; 4 percent on income more 
than 40,000 francs but not exceeding 
60,000 francs ($1,200) a year; and 6 per- 
cent on all income over 60,000 francs a 
year. These new rates became effective 
September 1, 1943. Originally instituted 
as a war measure by a dahir of October 
30, 1939, the former income tax was 2 
percent on income of 50,000 francs or less 
and 4 percent on all exceeding that 
amount. 

The fourth dahir, also dated August 23, 
1943, increased the special tax on busi- 
ness profits, effective as of January 1, 
1943. A comparison of the new and pre- 
vious rates is set forth in the following 
table: 





Rate set Rate set 





Tax on annual business profits: Apr. 12, Aug. 23, 
Francs 1941: Per- 1943: Per- 
cent cent 
Not over 150,000 9 3 
150,001 to 300,000 3 6 
300,001 to 400,000 35 9 
400,001 to 500,000 4 9 
500,001 to 1,000,000 5 12 
Over 1,000,000 5 15 
Note.—The third and fourth dahirs were published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of Sept. 3, 1943. 


Unblocking of Certain Bank of France 
Notes in Tunisia—Partial unblocking of 
bank deposits made with Bank of France 
notes in Tunisian banks was effected by 
instruction of the Direction of Finances 
in the “Regency” during September 1943. 
Deposits not exceeding 5,000 francs were 
completely unblocked. Deposits arising 
from notes of the Bank of France of 
more than that sum, but not exceeding 
50,000 francs, could be released up to 50 
percent of their total, including a mini- 
mum of 5,000. This applied only to de- 
positors of Allied or friendly nationality. 
Enemy nationals had to obtain special 
dispensation for the release of any of 
their funds. 

During the enemy occupation of Tu- 
nisia, Germans and Italians circulated 
large quantities of Bank of France notes 
in payment of high prices and generous 
wages, so that there resulted consider- 
able inflation. The reestablished French 
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regime sought to combat inflation by de- 
claring the notes no longer legal tender, 
except in the smallest denominations, 
and ordering their deposit in designated 
credit institutions. These deposits were 
blocked to bring down prices and to 
freeze the accounts so that the authori- 
ties could scrutinize the transactions 
from which they arose and punish those 
who sought financial gains through col- 
laboration with Axis agencies. 


Germany 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Import and Export Duties and Turn- 
over Equalization Taxes in “Ostland” 
Removed on Imports From and Exports 
to Germany.—German goods imported 
into the “Ostland” (German-occupied 
area comprising mainly Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania) were exempted from im- 
port duty and from the turn-over equal- 
ization tax, with a few exceptions (so far 
as this tax does not exceed 2 percent ad 
valorem), by an order of July 9, 1942, 
published in the Reichszollblatt of Au- 
gust 14 (just received). 

The turn-over equalization tax was 
fixed as follows on specified German 
goods, in percent ad valorem: Leaf to- 
bacco, 50; sugar, 25; beer, 40; cigars, 35; 
cigarettes, 60; pipe and other manufac- 
tured tobacco and waste, 50; cigarette 
paper and tubes, 40; and matches, 22. 

This order also exempts goods exported 
from the “Ostland” to Germany from ex- 
port duty. 

German Import Duties, Export Duties, 
and Turn-over Equalization Tar Re- 
moved on Trade With the “Ostland” and 
the Ukraine—Goods originating in the 
“Ostland” and in certain other occupied 
Eastern territories, or in the Ukraine, 
were exempted from import duty and 
turn-over equalization tax upon importa- 
tion into Germany, except tobacco and 
tobacco products, by a German decree of 
April 25, 1942, and orders of September 
2 and October 26, 1942, published in the 
Reichszollblatt on September 10 and Oc- 
tober 31, 1942 (just received). 

Exports to the “Ostland” and the 
Ukraine from Germany were also ex- 
empted from export duty. 
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German Import and Export Duties 
Removed on Trade With Government- 
General Area of Poland.—Effective De- 
cember 1, 1942, the German import and 
export duties and turn-over equalization 
taxes on most imports from and exports 
to the Government-General area of 
Poland were abolished by an order of 
November 25, 1942, published in the 
Reichszollblatt of November 26. 

The imports excepted from this ex- 
emption were wines, tobacco and tobacco 
products, and mineral oils. 


[The Government-General area was omit- 
ted from the list of exempted areas in the 
item on Germany, “Import and Export Duties 
on Most Trade with Occupied Areas Abol- 
ished,” in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 9, 1943, since the text of the order, 
specifically mentioning the Government- 
General, had not then been received. Im- 
ports into Germany from all of the occupied 
areas (except those of the Soviet Union) were 
also exempted from the turn-over equaliza- 
tion tax by this order.] 


Mineral Oils From Government-Gen- 
eral Area of Poland: Import Duties Re- 
duced.—German import duties on min- 
eral oils from the Government-General 
area of Poland have been reduced to 
rates which, plus the additional tare per- 
centage, equal the consumption taxes on 
German mineral oils, by an order of Jan- 
uary 23, 1943, published in the Reichs- 
zoliblatt of January 30. 

Mineral-oil products not subject to 
consumption tax when produced in Ger- 
many are exempted from import duty. 

Import Permits No Longer Required 
for Most Articles; Goods from Belgium 
and Government-General Area of Po- 
land Not Restricted—The list of articles 
(about 50 items) subject to import per- 
mit in Germany since 1939 was replaced 
by a brief list of articles (chiefly post- 
cards, letter cards, postage stamps, and 
the like), by an order of October 2, 1942, 
published in the Reichszollblatt of Octo- 
ber 13. 

Such articles from German-occupied 
Belgium and the Government-General 
area of Poland are exempted from im- 
port permit. 

Permits Not Required for Exports of 
Most Goods to German-Occupied Terri- 
tories —Export permits are no longer re- 
quired for the exportation of most goods 
from Germany to the occupied territories 
of Norway, Belgium, France, the Govern- 
ment-General Area of Poland, the “Ost- 
land” and other occupied Eastern areas, 
Serbia, and Greece, effective from Octo- 
ber 20, 1942, by an order of October 5, 
published in the Reichszollblatt of Octo- 
ber 13, 1942. 

By exception, export permits are still 
required for a brief list of articles, in- 
cluding postcards, letter cards, certain 
forms, postage stamps, mailing bands 
and wrappers, and maps and plans of 
Germany, when exported to the above 
areas except Belgium and the Govern- 
mént-General Area of Poland. To these 
two areas, export permits are required 
only for maps and plans, or travel mate- 
rial containing such maps of Germany. 

German Import, Export, and Transit 
Restrictions Applied in Occupied Terri- 
tories of Karnten and Krain.—German 
restrictions on importation, exportation, 
and transit of goods and the law on 
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Tariff Commission Report on “Commercial Policies and Trade 
Relations of European Possessions in Caribbean Area” 


The United States Tariff Commission has just issued a report entitled 
“Commercial Policies and Trade Relations of European Possessions in the 
Caribbean Area.” Preparation of this report was prompted by the intensi- 
fied interest -of the governments and peoples of the Western Hemisphere in 
these possessions since the outbreak of the war, particularly from a military 
and economic point of view. The United States is especially interested in 
these areas because the problems they present are similar in some respects 
to those encountered in Puerto Rico. 

With few exceptions, the report points out, the economies of the European 
possessions in the Caribbean area are based on tropical agriculture. In their 
international trade the colonies, with few exceptions, are dependent upon 
the export of one or a few agricultural or forest products. The war, and the 
accompanying shortage of shipping, therefore has affected them severely, 
although some of the British colonies have been aided through the purchase 
by the British Government of their crops of sugar, cotton, bananas, and 
citrus fruits. 

Because most of the possessions are importers of foodstuffs as well as of 
manufactured products, the drastic decline in imports has created special 
hardships; in some colonies, however, the shortage of foodstuffs has been 
partially alleviated through programs of subsistence farming. 

As a result of the war the channels of trade of most of the European pos- 
sessions in the Caribbean area have shifted markedly. Before the war most 
of their trade was with the “mother” countries. With few exceptions this 
trade has been cut off, and the United States, Canada, and the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are now the principal markets for the products of these pos- 
sessions, as well as the chief sources of their imports. 

Examined in the report are the physical characteristics, economies, com- 
mercial policies, and trade relations of all the European possessions in and 
near the Caribbean area. Copies of this report may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at 40 cents per copy. (Orders should not be sent to the Tariff Com- 
mission.) Remittances should accompany orders sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents; stamps are not acceptable in payment for publications. A 





discount of 25 percent is allowed on purchases of 100 copies or more. 











foreign-trade statistics were applied in 
the German-occupied territories of 
Karnten and Krain (Yugoslavia), by or- 
ders of August 13, 1942, published in the 
Reichszollblatt of September 24 (just 
received). 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Reduced on Unspecified 
Fresh Fruits Imported by Air Express.— 
The Guatemalan import duty on unspec- 
ified fresh fruits, when imported by air 
express, has been reduced from 0.15 to 
0.03 quetzal per gross kilogram by an Ex- 
ecutive decree published September 14, 
1943, and effective the day following. 
The import duty on unspecified fresh 
fruits imported by other means remains 
unchanged at 0.15 quetzal per gross kilo- 
gram. 


Kenya 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Special Gasoline Duty Repealed.—The 
repeal of the special customs duty on 
gasoline of 5 cents per imperial gallon, 
levied in August 1942, was announced in 
the Kenya Gazette of June 1, 1943. 

Vegetable-Seed Distribution Con- 
trolled—The government of Kenya is 
endeavoring to procure a sufficient sup- 
ply of vegetable seed for the colony's 





1944 requirements by direct importation 
of bulk orders and by raising seed lo- 
cally. 

Home-grown supplies are expected 
soon to meet requirements for the main 
types of vegetable seeds. Importations 
of South African seed have been permit- 
ted, but when other supplies are adequate 
such import licenses will be restricted 
to special cases. 

Arrangements are being made for dis- 
tribution of both domestic and imported 
seed to former regular importers on a 
pro-rata basis. The Director of Agricul- 
ture may institute special measures to 
meet particular essential needs. 

Firms desiring seed are to submit ap- 
plications giving particulars of their 
1938-41 trade and their 1944 require- 
ments; these applications constitute an 
undertaking to purchase the seed at offi- 
cially fixed prices. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special War Taz on Exported Colonial 
Products.—A special war tax of 3 percent 
ad valorem was established on a consid- 
erable list of colonial products exported 
from Madagascar and Dependencies, by 
an order of December 31, 1942, supple- 
mented by orders of March 12 and June 
7, 1943. The order of June 7 was pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Mada- 
gascar on June 19, 1943. 
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This tax is calculated on the amount 
(when this is more than one-tenth) by 
which the value for calculation of export 
duty on each product exceeds the valye 
fixed for the third quarter of 1939. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bat Guano Prohibited Exportation— 
The exportation of bat guano from Mex. 
ico has been prohibited except with the 
express authorization of the Ministry of 
National Economy, by an Executive de. 
cree, promulgated July 29, 1943. This 
action was taken to conserve this fer- 
tilizer for domestic agriculture. 


Netherlands 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties and Excise Taxes Re- 
moved on Goods Imported on German 
Account From Occupied France and Bel- 
gium.—In furtherance of the policy of 
eliminating customs barriers between 
Germany and the occupied areas, the 
Reich’s Commissar for the Occupied 
Netherlands Territories ordered the 
cancellation of Netherland import duties 
and excise taxes on goods imported on 
German account from occupied France 
and Belgium, according to the German 
technical press of February 12, 1943. 

The press states that this development 
is of special value to French and Belgian 
firms producing partially manufactured 
goods which are then shipped to the 
Netherlands for additional processing 
prior to shipment to Germany. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


The severe drought during July and 
August in several departments of Nica- 
ragua reduced by more than 50 percent 
the production of corn, beans, and rice, 
the most important food crops. Foreign 
trade showed little change and followed 
the familiar pattern of shrinking imports 
and swelling exports. Shipments of gold 
decreased because of the shortage of ma- 
terials, and the local press reported the 
probable closing of two of the larger 
mines. The cost of living continued to 
be high. 

AGRICULTURE 


The 1943—44 coffee crop has now been 
estimated by local growers and dealers 
at approximately 220,000 to 240,000 bags. 
The prospect of lowered coffee produc- 
tion from the lack of rain has been more 
than counterbalanced by smaller losses 
from the “derrame,” or falling of the 
coffee berries from their branches, re- 
sulting in a more favorable outlook than 
was previously anticipated. 

The rainfall of 12% inches during the 
first 7 months of 1943 was the lowest re- 
corded at Managua for 18 years. Crops 
were reported to be completely destroyed 
in certain areas of the Departments of 
Managua, Leon, Masaya, and Carazo, the 
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most important producing regions of 
corn, rice, and beans. However, good 
yields of these crops were reported in 
the Department of Chinandega, where 
the rainfall is believed to have been con- 
siderably higher. Prospects for the sec- 
ond plantings of corn, which will be har- 
vested in December, also appear brighter. 
The 100,000 quintals (1 quintal=101 
pounds) of corn carried over from last 
year will alleviate the corn shortage until 
the second crop matures. In spite of 
present shortages, exports of rice and 
corn during the first 7 months of 1943 
were reported to be the largest in Nica- 
ragua’s history. 

The National Bank of Nicaragua has 
authorized 45,112 acres to be planted un- 
der bank loan up to August 25, 1943. 
Most of the acreage was sown in sesame, 
followed by rice and corn. Sesame ex- 
ports during the 7-month period, Jan- 
uary 1 to July 31, exceeded many times 
total exports of that product for 1942. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


No significant change appeared in in- 
dustry. Production of a well-known soft 
drink started in the first week of July, 
and plans are being made to double the 
present bottling capacity in the near 
future. 

The local tobacco company, Tabacalera 
Nacional de Nicaragua, has placed a new 
cigarette on the market until such time 
as sufficient United States tobacco is ob- 
tainable for the manufacture of its for- 
mer best quality brand cigarette. 

A new industry—the manufacture of 
chewing gum—is contemplated on a 
small scale. 


MINING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Gold and silver exported in July rep- 
resented a decrease when compared with 
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both June 1943 and July 1942. Exports 
for the first 6 months of 1943, however, 
fell only slightly below those of the cor- 
responding period of 1942. 

Preliminary plans have been completed 
for the new general hospital at Managua. 
The total cost is estimated at 3,000,000 
cordobas (1 cordoba=$0.19) and will be 
financed by revenue of the Managua 
Light & Power Co. 


Cost or LIVING 


Living costs have remained high, retail 
prices of fresh vegetables showing the 
greatest increases. Stocks of:foodstuffs, 
particularly flour and canned foods, ap- 
peared sufficient for normal needs. 
Rents in the higher income brackets con- 
tinued to increase in spite of a rent law 
which aims to control rents at the April 
1942 level. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Employment on the Pan American 
Highway remained about the same in 
July as in June. The discharge of sev- 
eral hundred skilled and semiskilled la- 
borers would result should two of the 
larger gold mines close down, as is re- 
ported probable by the local press. 
There was no unemployment in most sec- 
tions of the country in July. 


Paraguay 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Agricultural Products: Minimum 
Prices Established —Guaranteed mini- 
mum prices for the principal agricultural 
crops for the 1943-44 season were estab- 
lished in accordance with the Para- 
guayan Government’s Minimum Agricul- 
tural Campaign Plan (decree law No. 
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12680 of 1940), by decree No. 19278 of 
August 5, 1943. 

Distribution and Rationing-Control 
Agency Established.—_The Advisory 
Board of the Paraguayan Department of 
Industries and Commerce, consisting of 
representatives of the Ministry of De- 
fense, the Ministry of Public Works and 
Communications, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, and the newly created Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry (under which 
it will function), was established as the 
control agency for the distribution and 
rationing of articles of general necessity, 
by Paraguayan decree law No. 192 of 
September 2, 1943. 

[For announcement of the establishment 
of the Coordination Commission, forerunner 


of the new agency, see ForEIGN CoMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 24, 1942.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Corn: Exports Prohibited Except Un- 
der Permit.—The exportation of shelled 
corn (“maiz en grano”) was prohibited 
except by authorization of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Commerce, and Indus- 
try, by a Paraguayan decree of August 
6, 1943, announced in “El Paraguayo,” 
the official organ of the Department of 
Press and Propaganda. It was stated 
that the purpose of the decree was to 
protect the public interest by preventing 
the exportation of new corn exclusively 
and the retent of old warehoused stocks 
for domestic consumption. 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


Railroad Construction.—Railroad con- 
struction between Bombesti and Live- 
zeni is being undertaken by the Ruman- 
ian State Railway Administration. New 
contracts to total 1,468,167,000 lei are 
reported by the foreign press. 

Radio Transmitting Station to be 
Built—A radio transmitting station is 
to be built by the Engineer Aurel Roano- 
vici Enterprises, Ltd., of Bucharest, 
Rumania. The contract for the con- 
struction of the station is to be com- 
pleted by July 15, 1944, the Nazi press 
says, and the station is to be in opera- 
tion by December 15, 1945, at the latest. 

Cost of the project is estimated at 
500,000,000 lei. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Freight Index Figures Show Further 
Decline.—The Baltic freight index com- 
piled by Svenska Handelsbacken 
(Sweden) showed a further decline to 
301 in July—a decrease of 2 points. The 
index for pulp freight was 250 in July 
compared with 256 in June. 

An agreement was reached in June 
regarding a supplement to the Swedish- 
German shipping agreement. This 
agreement provided for certain compen- 
sation payments to ships delayed be- 
cause of deferred deliveries to German 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


CANADA ESTABLISHES ADVISORY PANEL FOR 
AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


The Canadian Ministry of Aircraft 
Production has created an advisory panel 
to study the application of wood in air- 
craft construction with the following 
objectives: To improve the quality of 
wooden aircraft and components; to aid 
production by technical improvement of 
processes; to make the most effective use 
of available timber; and to improve the 
quality of glues. 

The panel will also examine problems 
which confront the aircraft industry, 
such as wood-construction technique, 
priorities, and the need for research and 
development. In addition, it will serve 
as a channel for information from re- 
lated bodies in the United States and 
elsewhere abroad, and give advice on 
specification requirements. 


Beverages 


Gin Now PRODUCED COMMERCIALLY IN 
EIRE 


A firm in Cork, Eire, is now manufac- 
turing gin on a commercial scale and has 


—_— 





Brazil Examines Post-War 
Coffee Outlook 


The newspaper “Correio de 
Manha” of Rio de Janeiro recently 
called attention to the importance 
of Brazil’s taking early steps to 
supply Europe with coffee as soon 
as the war ends. This means in 
the first place adequate transpor- 
tation facilities, though, with the 
excess of shipping that will doubt- 
less be afloat when hostilities cease, 
this does not promise to be a se- 
rious problem. 

The point is to organize a definite 
program before the need arises. A 
second and more difficult question 
will be that of financing shipments 
of coffee to stricken Europe, for 
the Brazilians realize how improb- 
able it is that the people of the 
Nazi-occupied countries will have 
| financial resources of sufficient 
moment to handle enormous trans- 
actions of this size. 

Europe is practically stripped of 
coffee, so a great many million 
bags of coffee will be required to 
bring stocks anywhere near nor- 
| mal requirements. 














begun to distribute it throughout the 
country. The gin is reported to be of 
exceptionally fine quality. Production is 
limited, however, and only a small pro- 
portion of the domestic demand can be 
supplied. 


Chemicals 


PYRETHRUM SEED FLOWN TO BRAZIL FROM 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


A shipment of 2,000 pounds of pyre- 
thrum seed was recently sent by air from 
British East Africa to Brazil, the British 
press reports. 

It is expected that additional supplies 
will follow. 


MATCH PRODUCTION, KIANGSI PROVINCE, 
CHINA 


Four factories in Kiangsi Province, 
China, produce enough matches to meet 
the needs of the Province and to supply 
neighboring Provinces, according to 
press reports from China. The industry 
provides employment for between 30,000 
and 40,000 refugees. 


CHEMICAL Imports INTO INDIA DECLINE 


Imports of chemical products into In- 
dia during the fiscal year 1942-43 de- 
clined from the preceding year, accord- 
ing to the British press. 

In 1942-43 imports were valued at 
46,861,000 rupees, whereas in the preced- 
ing fiscal year they amounted to 55,341,- 
000 rupees. 


InpDIA’s CoaAL-TaR Dye Imports DECLINE 


India’s imports of coal-tar dyes were 
somewhat smaller in the fiscal year 1942— 
43 than in the preceding 12-month pe- 
riod, according to statistics recently pub- 
lished in the British press. 

Coal-tar dyes imported in 1942-43 
amounted to 38,263,000 rupees; in 1941— 
42 they totaled 47,713,000 rupees. 


PROSPECTIVE FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTION, 
NEW ZEALAND 


Farmers in New Zealand will receive 
the same amount of fertilizer for crops 
and for top dressing grassland in the 
1943-44 season as was available during 
the period ended June 30, 1943, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Minister 
of Agriculture. 

In 1942-43, farmers received a maxi- 
mum of only 28 percent of the quantity 
of superphosphate allowed in 1940-41. 


Coal 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Production of 3,875,097 tons of coal in 
Alberta, Canada, is reported by the Ca- 
nadian press for the first half of 1943, 
representing an increase of 268,976 tons 
over the 3,606,121 tons produced in the 
January—June 1942 period. 


The arrival of a crew of men at Eyre. 
more, near Brooks, to establish a camp 
at the site of the Birnwell mine on the 
north side of the Bow River is also re. 
ported. 

Official figures for total coal production 
in Canada during the first 6 months of 
1943, however, showed a decline—to 
8,853,962 tons, compared with 9,468,709 
tons in the corresponding period of 1949. 


JULY SHIPMENTS FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


Shipment of coal from the Union of 
South Africa in July 1943 totaled 173,063 
long tons, records of the South African 
Railway show. 


Construction 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE CANARY ISLANDS 


The shortage of building materials in 
Tenerife, Canary Islands, continues. 
However, the market place, which has 
been under construction, is now nearly 
completed, and work on the Banco His- 
pano-Americano building is making pro- 
gress. 

Construction on the hangar at the 
civil part of the “Rodeos” Airfield (La 
Laguna) is progressing slowly. 

Cement is needed badly for water- 
ways used for irrigation purposes. 

A contract has been awarded for the 
construction of two apartment buildings 
for laborers at Las Palmas de Gran 
Canaria, at an estimated cost of 1,700,000 
pesetas. One building is to contain 16 
apartments and the other 28. Each of 
the flats in the two-story buildings is to 
include three bedrooms, a living-dining 
room, a kitchen, and a _ shower-toilet 
room, and is to have an average of 80 
square meters (861 square feet) of space. 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANS, BULGARIA 


The Bureau of Construction in the 
Ministry of Public Works is making a 
study of types of village houses to be 
built in Bulgaria. Some modern archi- 
tectural types have been used in build- 
ing the new village of Gorsko-Kosove 
near Sevlievo. 

One objective of the Bureau’s archi- 
tects is the preservation of old archi- 
tectural types—characteristic national 
architecture. In rebuilding towns the 
old architectural types and styles will be 
preserved where possible. 


CONTROL OF BULGARIAN RIVER PLANNED 


The Ministry of Agriculture of Bul- 
garia has announced the completion of 
a plan for the control of the Struma 
River. Dykes are to be built and other 
measures taken to strengthen the banks. 
A program to reforest large areas along 
the course of the river is included in 
the plan. 

A total of 400,000 cubic meters of dams 
and 400,000 square meters of breakwaters 
will be built; and 360,000 lineal meters of 
wattle will be put in place. 
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CANADA EARMARKS FUNDS FOR HOUSING 
UNITs 


The sum of $1,000,000 has been ear- 
marked for Canada’s Government home- 
conversion plan, says the Canadian 
press. The program is to convert suit- 
able buildings into multiple housing 
ynits. The average cost of construction 
js not to exceed $1,500 a unit in any 
one building. 

A total of $250,000 will be spent in 
Hamilton, St. Catharine’s, and Brant- 
ford; $500,000 in Montreal and Quebec; 
and expenditures are not to exceed $250,- 
000 in Ottawa, as a similar amount was 
allotted previously to that city. 


CONSTRUCTION DECREASED IN WINNIPEG, 
CANADA 


A decline in construction activities is 
reported in Winnipeg, Canada. For the 
first 8 months of 1943 only 890 permits 
for public construction were issued, as 
compared with 1,207 during the same 
period in 1942, and 1,402 in 1941. Per- 
mits for private construction totaled 240, 
most of which were for small buildings 
or alterations. In 1942, for the same 
period, permits number 290, and in 1941 
they were 393. 

A survey made recently indicates that 
at least 10,000 new homes are needed in 
Winnipeg. The city owns several thou- 
sand sites already surveyed which can be 
used when the city-wide housing and 
town-planning program is put into ef- 
fect. The city council has set up a com- 
mittee which will employ a professional 
town-planner. At present vacancies are 
0.2 percent; 5 percent is considered nor- 
mal, and 3 percent in the danger zone. 


IRRIGATION PROJECTS IN CHINA COMPLETED 


The Province of Szechwan, in Central 
China, has completed 15 major irriga- 
tion projects in the past 5 years at a cost 
of cn$41,500,000, irrigating 49,400 acres 
of land and increasing land values by an 
estimated cn$283,000,000, according to 
the Chinese press. 

The annual increase in value of agri- 
cultural production as a result of these 
projects, it is claimed, totals cn$137,- 
000,000. 

Reservoirs and wells completed during 
the same period have increased the value 
of production to an estimated cn$106,- 
000,000 from 36,630 acres. Major irriga- 
tion projects started last year total 17 
and are expected to bring production to 
the value of cn$150,000,000 a year from 
33,000 acres. 


HovuSING SHORTAGE IN HUNGARY ACUTE 


The housing shortage continues in 
Budapest, Hungary, and over 50,000 ap- 
plications for houses were received by 
the housing office, according to European 
press dispatches. 

The city is in a position to meet the 
needs of but 2,900 families by the con- 
struction of small houses in the imme- 
diate future. The municipality owns 60 
buildings with suitable attics which could 
be transformed for top-floor lodgings, it 
is reported, to house 4,000 to 5,000 per- 
sons, 

The use of prefabricated houses im- 
ported from Finland is being considered 
to ease the housing shortage. The 
building costs of a stone house are no 
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higher than the prefabricated wooden 
houses, but the necessary construction 
materials are not available. 


NEw ZEALAND’S HOUSING PLAN 
PROGRESSING 


The first 100 houses in a construction 
program for New Zealand, announced in 
May, were to have been completed by July 
1. A total of 3,600 “state” houses were 
designed particularly to relieve the hous- 
ing needs of Wellington and Auckland. 

Returned servicemen were reported 
to have a 50-percent preference in the 
allocation of all houses to be built, as 
compared with the 25 percent previously 
announced by the Prime Minister. 


HIGHWAYS To BE BUILT IN PANAMA 


Surveys will start soon for a highway 
between Chiriqui Province and Bocas del 
Toro, to provide land connections be- 
tween the two most productive provinces 
of the Republic of Panama. 

The problem confronting the Ministry 
of Public Works is the decision as to 
which is the better of two available 
routes, both of which would start at Lino 
a few miles north of Boquete. The longer 
route (65 miles) goes north through the 
rich Chanquinola agricultural zone to 
4lmirante, where there are modern wharf 
equipment and a good harbor. The 
shorter route (35 miles) extends north- 
east to Robalo, located on Chiriqui 
Lagoon, a salt-water basin capable of 
receiving the world’s largest fleets, but 
which will require the expenditure of a 
considerable sum for docking facilities. 

Construction will begin as soon as the 
surveys are completed and will include 
the construction of telephone and tele- 
graph lines. 


PUBLIC WoRKS. PLANNED IN PERU 


The ministry of public works of Peru 
has been empowered to survey and pre- 
pare estimates for water, sewage, and 
street paving works in the city of Cerro 
de Pasco, Department of Junin. 

New allotments have been made to re- 
claim 4,000 hectares (1,619 acres) of land 
in the Province of Lucanas, Department 
of Arequipa, and to improve the water 
supply from the Pisco River in the De- 
partment of Ica, both projects totaling 
240,000 soles ($156,046). 


PUBLICS-WoORKS PROJECTS IN RUMANIA 


Several public-works projects in Ru- 
mania are reported by the Nazi press. 
Construction of two water reservoirs is 
projected in the Constanza area at a 
construction cost of 5,500,000 lei and 
2,500,000 lei, respectively. A reservoir is 
planned in the town of Alexandria to cost 
20,000,000 lei. This reservoir is expected 
to give an adequate supply of drinking 
water for the area. Additional supple- 
mentary work at an estimated cost of 
approximately 300,000,000 lei includes the 
installation of pipes, filtering stations, 
and other buildings. 

The completion of a water tower of 
reinforced concrete and a reservoir to 
hold 450 tons of water is reported in the 
town of Suzan. 

The building of an electric-power sta- 
tion at Azuga has been decided upon by 
the authorities. The work is to cost 
5,643,617 lei. 
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Dutch Know Real Meaning 
of “Scarcity” 


The following regulations have 
been issued in the Nazi-occupied 
Netherlands for the purchase of 
shoes with wooden soles: 

1. The buyer sends in a written 
application to the storekeeper. 

2. The storekeeper files the ap- 
plication, even if he has no stock 
on hand. 

3. When the storekeeper receives 
stock, he is not allowed to sell but 
sends the list of applications to the 
authorities for approval. 

4: The buyer gives a receipt for 
the shoes he has bought. 

5. Applications may be sent in 
only once every 3 months, even if 
an application did not result in the 
purchase of a pair of “klompen” 
(wooden shoes). 














SS 





A credit of 200,000,000 lei has been 
allotted the Ministry of Public Works 
to continue construction of refrigeration 
installations at the cattle market located 
in Bucharest. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


CHINA’s POWER HOUSES 


Five provincial power houses are in 
operation in Kiangsi Province, China. 
These are located in Kian, Kanhsien, 
Taiho, Tayu, and Kwangtseh. - In addi- 
tion, there are about 20 commercial 
power companies. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE FACTORY IN CHINA 


An electrical-appliance factory was 
established in Kiangsi Province, China, 
in 1942 after the merger of the provincial 
radio-manufacturing concern and the 
Min Sen Battery Factory. Electric cells 
and various types of telecommunication 
apparatus are being produced. 


POWER CONSUMPTION IN FRENCH Morocco 


Additional restrictions on the con- 
sumption of electric power were insti- 
tuted in French Morocco in August be- 
cause of the prolonged drought and the 
poor condition of machinery in the 
power stations, particularly in the steam 
plant in Casablanca. 

The new restrictions (based upon 1942 
consumption) are: 

1. Food conservation and irrigation 
pumping stations—15 percent reduction. 

2. Private consumers using less than 
20 kilowatts per month for lighting and/ 
or domestic use—40 percent reduction 
instead of 30 percent previously in effect. 
Consumers of over 20 kilowatts per 
month—60 instead of 50 percent reduc- 
tion. 
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3. Mines and various industries—60 
instead of 50 percent reduction. 

4. Theaters, cafes, saloons, pastry 
shops, milk shops, and all other com- 
mercial and industrial establishments 
not necessary to war effort or of little 
importance in supplying food—80 in- 
stead of 50 percent reduction. 

No further restrictions were placed 
upon railway or other public-service 
companies. 
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PUBLIC-SERVICE PLANTS IN MEXICO 


Mexican public-service plants of 50 
kilowatts or more generated a total of 
189,030,602 kilowatt-hours in May 1943. 
This was an increase over production in 
January, February, and April, but lower 
than the output in March. Further 
data regarding production, in kilowatt- 
hours, during the first 5 months of the 
year are shown in the following table: 


{In kilowatt-hours] 





Item January 


Systems 159, 550, 395 
Individual plants 22, 443, 398 | 
Private service enterprises which sell power 2, 846, 583 
Cooperatives 1, 760, 131 
Other plants. 323, 990 | 


186, 924, 497 


Total. 


176, 967, 673 196, 917, 412 17 


February March April May 
} | 
152, 036,205 | 169,767,921 | 154, 834, 061 162, 347, 569 
20, 969,798 | 22,952,727 | 20,920, 303 | 22, 465, 865 
2,092,416 | 2,249) 722 2, 263, 778 2) 339, 252 
1, 598, 820 | 1, 646, 405 1, 574, 859 1, 595, 917 
270, 434 300, 637 274, 109 281, 999 


, 867, 110 189, 030, 602 





NEw ELECTRICAL DIVISION IN PARAGUAY 


An Electrical Division to regulate and 
control the maintenance and repair of 
electrical installations in Government 
buildings has been created in Paraguay 
as part of the Ministry of Public Works 
and Colonization. 

Duties of the Division will include es- 
tablishing standards for the use, repair, 
and conservation of electrical materials 
and installations in Government build- 





Steel Shipping Drums: Crit- 
ical Situation Looms 


A critical situation will develop 
in steel shipping drums in the 
fourth quarter of 1943, the War 
Production Board Containers Di- 
vision stated several days ago. 
This is due in the main to a sud- 
denly increased demand from sev- 
eral claimant agencies. 

The increase has resulted in a 
condition whereby a considerable 
tonnage of steel allotted under 
CMP for making steel drums for 
the fourth quarter cannot be 
scheduled in steel mills because 
their schedules are already filled, 
representatives of the steel ship- 
ping-container industry reported 
at a recent meeting of the Indus- 
try Advisory Committee at Wash- 
ington. 

Members of the Industry Advis- 
ory Committee were told by the 
WPB Steel Division that an effort 
was being made to achieve maxi- 
mum facilities for finishing drum- 
sheet products. 

Some additional steel may be 
made available, the Steel Division 
advised, through the use of cold- 
rolled steel sheets. A study is 
being made of the availability of 
other substitutes, but the indus- 
try was disposed to believe that 
cold-rolled steel probably will be 
the principal substitute for the reg- 
ular drum-sheets. Manpower was 
said to be another limiting factor 
in present steel-drum production. 














ings, and suggesting improvements or 
changes necessary to make present in- 
Stallations conform to the new stand- 
ards. 

The Division has been authorized to 
set up and equip a laboratory to facili- 
tate its work. 


SPAIN TO EXTEND ELECTRICAL NETWORK 


Energia Eléctrica de Catalufia, one of 
the largest suppliers of current to the 
Barcelona area of Spain, has applied for 
authorization to augment its existing 
network. The company wishes to add 
three new transmission lines, for a total 
of about 3 miles, to carry three-phase, 
3-kilowatt current. 


TrAQ’s ELECTRICAL IMPORTS DECREASE 


The value of Iraq’s imports of elec- 
trical goods in 1941 totaled 159,000 dinars, 
according to figures published recently 
in a foreign trade journal. This was a 
decline of approximately 25 percent from 
1940, the greatest decreases being in ma- 
chinery and telephone and telegraph 
cable. The United Kingdom was by far 
the leading supplier. 

The following table shows the value 
of imports of leading classes of electri- 
cal goods in 1941 and the amount of 
increase or decrease compared with 1940: 





Amount 
of increase 
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os 
| Amount 
of in 
Description 1941 ord 
compared 
with 1949 
Dinars | Din 
Electro-mechanical and domestic ~*~ 
equipment, not exceeding 15 kilo- 
grams: 
Total 350 a 
United Kingdom 240 a 
United States 80 ~330 
Heating units (resistances 
Total 430 +139 
United Kingdom 350 +159 
Other, unspecified, electro-thermic 
apparatus 
Total 320 +10 
United States 250 +29 
Filament lamps and tubes: 
Total 9, 500 +1, 309 
United Kingdom 6, 900 +2: 309 
Hungary 1, 200 +700 
Arc lamps: 
Total 1, 100 —100 
United Kingdom 20 —330 
Japan 1, 000 +299 
Other lamps: Total 170 —2 
Electro-medical apparatus: Total 1, 150 +150 
Radio tubes: 
Total : 1, 150 —75) 
United Kingdom 650 —750 
United States 380 +80 
Radio receiving apparatus: 
Total 24, 600 —2, 400 
United States 20, 600 +i, 600) 
United Kingdom 3, 800 —2. 70) 
Other radio material: Total 1, 900 —2, 400 
Telegraph and telephone apparatus 
Total 33, 000 +10, 500 
Signalling apparatus: Total 1, 800 —1. 500 
Transmission cables: Total 700 —R0) 
Telegraph and telephone cables and 
wire for authorized public pur- 
poses: Total! 3, 600 — 37, 400 
Ditto for other purposes: 
Total 18, 800 +2 100 
United Kingdom 17, 700 +5, 2 
Insulators 
Total 2, 200 — 4, 300 
United Kingdom 1, 700 — 2,100 
Switch and regulating apparatus for 
main distribution under Govern- 
ment approval: Total 300 —2. 100 
Ignition apparatus (except for air- 
craft vehicles and ships): Total 100 
Meters: 
Total 4,400 — 3, 600 
United Kingdom 3, 700 —3, 500 
France 600 +600 
Electric fans 
Total 6, 100 16, 900 
United States 500 — 13, 000 
United Kingdom 5, 500 +700 
Other electrical appliances and ac 
cessories: 
Total 20, 800 +3, 800 
United Kingdom 14, 500 +1, 500 
United States 2, YOO + SOO 
Japan 1, 900 +1, 550 





1 Mainly from United Kingdom 


Essential Oils 


BRAZIL PRODUCES MINT AND MENTHOL OIL 


At current prices the production of 





Description 1941 (or decrease 
compared 
with 1940 
Dynamos, motors, converters, trans 
formers and choking coils for main 
distribution under Government 
approval: Dinars | Dinars 
Total. 2 400 12, 700 
United K ingdom 1, 400 —13, 700 
Czechos] Ovakia 1. 000 +1 000 
Dynamos, e tc., for other purposes 
Total 7. 500 1, 100 
U nited Kingdom 5, 200 1, 300 
U nited States 2, 200 +1, 200 
Batte ries, accumulators and plates 
for motor vehicles and vessels 
Total 9, 600 +404) 
United Kingdom 4, 600 +400 
United States 5, 000 +400 
Poc ket lamp batteries 
Total 800 1, 000 
United States 250 70 
United Kingdom 100 190) 
India 60 170 
Other accu mulators and batteries 
Total 6, 400 +1, 900 
United Kingdom 5, 500 12 200) 
United States 800 — 300 


mint oil and menthol is now the most 
profitable extractive industry in Brazil, 
reports the foreign press. This situa- 
tion is largely the result of demands of 
the United States market which has been 
the greatest stimulant for those prod- 
ucts. 

About 1,700 alqueires (1 alqueire=59 
acres) are being planted to mint for the 
coming season, according to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of the State of Sao 
Paulo, and since 200 kilograms of oil per 
alqueire are extracted, a total production 
of 340 metric tons is expected next year. 

The official register contains the 
names of 61 distilleries, 55 of which are 
in the district of Presidente Bernardes 
in the Alta Sorocabana region. 

According to estimates of members of 
the trade, 1942-43 production of mint 
oil will be approximately 50 metric tons 
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and of crystal 20 metric tons. If the 
yield runs as anticipated, the next crop 
will be 10 times as large as the current 
harvest. 

A member of the Instituto de Pesquisas 
Tecnologicas at Sao Paulo states that 
almost all the oil is the Japanese type of 
Mentha arvensis and consists of 75 to 80 
percent menthol. 


CHINA’S OUTPUT OF ESSENTIAL OILS VARIED 


The Kiangsi Province of China refines 
vegetable oils for fuel, states an official 
report, and, in addition, annually pro- 
duces about 1,000 kilograms of menthol 
crystal, 20000 kilograms of peppermint 
oil, and 20,000 kilograms of camphor. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Foop PRESERVATION IN ARGENTINA 


The preservation and processing of 
food, such as freezing, chilling, and can- 
ning, are carried on extensively in Ar- 
gentina. The freezing and canning of 
meats are leading industries, Canning 
of fruits and vegetables provides the do- 
mestic requirements of these products as 
well as some quantities for export. The 
drying of eggs is a new development 
since the beginning of the war. Fruit 
drying is a relatively small industry, and 
dehydration of vegetables is in the trial 
stage. Experimental work in meat dry- 
ing has been carried on for about 2 years 
and can now be considered as on a com- 
mercial basis, although the volume of 
meat dried is relatively small, 

Commodities now being dehydrated 
commercially are eggs, fruits, milk, and 
meat. A few plants are equipped to dry 
vegetables on a commercial scale but, 
with the possible exception of potatoes, 
not much has been done so far. 

The following table shows estimated 
production of various dehydrated prod- 
ucts during the years ended on June 30, 
1942, and 1943: 


[In metric tons] 





Item 1941-42 1942-43 


Dried fruit 6, 800 14, 200 
Dried eggs 2, 000 +, 500 
Dried milk 1, 300 1, 500 
Dried meat 10, 500 
Dried vegetables 100 100 


' | 





Foop Crops IN SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


The Secretary of Agriculture of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, has announced estimated 
area planted to the prinicipal food crops 
in that State, in the agricultural year 
August 1, 1942, to July 31, 1943, to be as 
follows: 


Commodity Acres 

Coffee______- aa eee. 
ae ee ann ... 1, 794, 550 
Rice .... ‘cent widens phpidetecane 832, 858 
Beans. __ seer eae ys ee 594, 660 
Oranges-_ ssh nor lgcabiemnenend meted 136, 535 
Mandioca Siecle ; akties 209, 045 
Bananas _____ 5 Siretkss dite sa Eide ett alee 113, 765 
| Eee ance 72, 575 
Peanuts______ ne eee eee 61, 902 
Grapes_____- sincaiestnastar cpg tideniiade 11, 952 
Sugarcane____________ ehierce 11,015 
Pineapples ph 4, 840 
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Coffee and Cocoa 


BRAZILIAN COCOA PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


The 1943 intermediate cocoa crop of 
Brazil is reported by the Cocoa Institute 
of Bahia to be about 350,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each. The total crop for the 
1943-44 season is expected to reach 
1,700,000 bags. 

Exports of cocoa beans from the State 
of Bahia, Brazil, during August 1943, 
amounted to 159,335 bags as compared 
with 68,127 bags in the corresponding 
month of 1942. 

Port of Bahia arrivals and exports of 
cocoa beans in August and stocks on 
hand at the end of August for the years 
1939-43, inclusive, were as follows: 





[Bags of 60 kilograms each] 
Cocoa beans) 1939 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
: al aie ~ | clan 
Arrivals | 286,602) 243, 452) 267, 308) 114, 666) 149, 117 
Exports | 258, 375) 132, 340) 214,190) 68, 127) 159, 335 


Stocks ; 81,890) 166,983) 98,555 255, 408) 239, 743 


Under present government regula- 
tions, all exporting is done through the 
Cocoa Institute of Bahia, which also acts 
as a price-fixing agency. All cocoa 
beans are consigned to the Cocoa Insti- 
tute by the growers who receive in ad- 
vance at the farms 13.00 cruzeiros (cru- 
zeiro equals about 5 cents U.S. currency) 
per arroba of 14.688 kilograms for su- 
perior quality and the remainder at the 
end of the crop season, in proportion to 
the profits of the Cocoa Institute. 


Ecuapor’s Crop OF CocoA BEANS HIGH 


The cocoa crop of Ecuador in 1943 
promises to exceed the 1942 crop. Ordi- 
narily, cocoa receipts at the port of Gua- 
yaquil during August would show a de- 
cline under previous months, but actual 
receipts in August this year amounted 
to 20,002 quintals (1 quintal=101.4 
pounds) compared with 15,683 quintals 
in July 1943. Most of the cocoa beans 
came from the Province of El Oro, where 
the crop has exceeded expectations. 

During the first 8 months of 1943, de- 
liveries of cocoa beans to Guayaquil 
increased by 91,106 quintals, or 43.6 per- 
cent as compared with the similar period 
of 1942. 

Cocoa exports from Ecuador during 
August 19843 amounted to 527,488 kilo- 
grams (kilogram=2,2046 pounds) valued 
at $104,169, according to an unofficial 
source, aS compared with 1,312,467 kilo- 
grams, valued at $241,686, in August 1942. 


NICARAGUA’S COFFEE EXPORTS 


About 3,805 bags, 60 kilograms each, 
of coffee were exported from Nicaragua 
during August 1943, according to the 
Nicaraguan Coffee Quota Board. August 
exports were approximately the same as 
exports in July. 

Since the beginning of the coffee quota 
year on October 1, 1942, until August 28, 
1943, a total of 192,828 bags of coffee 
have been exported. 





Dairy Products 


EIRE SHIPS POWDERED MILK TO ENGLAND 


A cooperative creamery in Mallow, 
County Cork, Eire, is reported to have 
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shipped 562 tons of milk powder to Eng- 
land since May 1, 1943. Since 1 gallon of 
milk produces only 1.2 pounds of pow- 
dered milk, these shipments represent 
the export of more than 1,000,000 gallons 
of milk, less its water content. It is 
stated that the powdered milk is made 
from whole milk and consequently con- 
tains the natural butter fats. 


Fruits 


BANANA Exports From Costa RICA 


Banana exports from Costa Rica in 
August 1943 amounted to 289,670 stems, 
an appreciable increase over the 208,124 
stems exported in the preceding month. 
Exports of bananas in August 1942 
totaled 296,437 stems. 

Lack of shipping facilities and a short- 
age of chemicals for spraying purposes 
continue to retard the industry. 


PLENTIFUL BERRY CROP IN EIRE 


The Irish fruit market will be glutted 
with blackberries this year, according to 
the local press, since the British author- 
ities, while permitting the importation of 
fresh blackberries and bilberries, under 
license, have decided not to grant licenses 
for the importation of blackberry pulp 
from Eire. _ 

Most of the blackberry exports from 
Eire have been in the form of pulp, and 
last year about 500 tons of it were ex- 
ported at a value of about £22,000. 


HONDURAS ENABLED TO SHIP MORE 
BANANAS 


Hondurans were much encouraged by 
the Government’s announcement on 
August 17, that six ships would be added 
to the fleet now plying between Hon- 
duran north-coast ports and the United 
States. Effects of increased shipping 
were felt immediately in the banana in- 
dustry. The 594,488 stems of bananas 
shipped in August surpassed July’s large 
total by 100,000 stems. Employment by 
the banana companies jumped by 600 
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emetine. 


is excepted from authorization. 





-——— 
a 


Ipecac Now Under Allocation 


Ipecac, an imported dried root used in medicine, and its derivative, emetine, 
have been placed under allocation by the War Production Board through 
issuance of Allocation Order M-350, effective November 1. 
ported principally from Brazil, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 

Order M-350 provides that no supplier shall deliver or use ipecac or 
emetine except as specifically authorized in writing by WPB, or under the 
exemptions allowed by the order. After November 1 a supplier must obtain 
from his customer a certificate of intended use and then must file Form 
WPB-2947 (formerly PD-602) with WPB in seeking authorization to deliver. 

The supplier must file Form WPB-2947 with WPB by the 20th of October 
in seeking authorization to make deliveries or use ipecac or emetine in 
November. In succeeding months, the supplier must file WPB—2947 by the 
20th of the month preceding that in which delivery or use is planned. 

Exemption from authorization is made for delivery by any supplier to any 
person in any month of 25 pounds or less of ipecac or 1 ounce or less of 
Delivery by any person to any other person for compounding into 
standard dosage forms for medicinal purposes pursuant to toll agreement also 


Ipecac is im- 








to 19,010 persons. Independent banana 
planters look to the future with increased 
optimism. 


Grain and Products 


CHINA INCREASES RICE AND WHEAT CROPS 

The high light of the Government of 
Free China’s 1944 program for the in- 
crease of food production is the promo- 
tion of better rice and wheat crops 
through increased acreage and the use of 
improved seeds. 

The acreage planted to improved rice 
seeds in China is to be increased to 12,- 
000,000 mow (2,000,000 acres) as com- 
pared with 4,000,000 mow (666,667 acres) 
in 1943. Improved wheat seeds will be 
planted on 5,000,000 mow (833,333 acres) 
in 1944, twice the area planted to im- 
proved seeds in 1943. 

The National Agricultural Research 
Bureau is in charge of the project, as- 
sisted by Provincial agricultural exten- 
sion stations and the various colleges of 
agriculture. 


GRAIN YIELD OF IRAN INCREASING 


Production of wheat in Iran in the 
current year, ending March 20, 1944, is 
estimated at 1,650,000 metric tons, as 
compared with 1,100,000 to 1,200,000 tons 
in the previous year, which ended March 
20, 1943. 

There are no figures available on the 
consumption of wheat in Iran but it is 
estimated that 300,000 tons will be re- 
quired to feed the 96 Iranian urban cen- 
ters which will be fed by the Department 
of Cereals. 

In the past 6 months, 8,771 tons of 
wheat were imported from India and 
Iraq and about 25,000 tons from Soviet 
Russia. In addition 5,978 tons of corn 
and 6,410 tons of millet were imported 
from India and Irogq. 

The exportation of wheat from Iran 
is prohibited by law. No statistics have 
been issued as to present stocks, but it is 
reported that 8,110 tons from last year’s 
crop are at present in the Tehran silo. 

The domestic trade in wheat and bar- 
ley is a monopoly of the Department 
of Cereals of the Ministry of Finance. 

In the year ending March 20, 1944, it 


is estimated that barley production will 
amount to 550,000 tons as against 504,- 
000 to 560,000 tons in the year ended 
March 21, 1943. 

Horses and mules belonging to the 
Iranian Army are reported to consume 
about 30,000 tons of barley in a normal 
year. A limited quantity of barley is 
mixed with wheat but by far the larg- 
est percentage of the Iranian barley crop 
is consumed as feed for animals. 

In the past 6 months, 8,311 long tons 
of barley have been imported from India 
and Irag. Exportation is prohibited. 


HAITI BECOMING SELF-SUFFICIENT IN RICE 


Rice imports practically reached the 
vanishing point in the Haitian 1942-43 
fiscal year (October 1, 1942, to September 
30, 1943) now drawing to a close. The 
question is being asked: Will Haiti ever 
again need to buy foreign rice in sub- 
stantial quantities? 

Rice imports into Haiti declined from 
6,894,000 kilograms in 1928-29 to 11,487 
kilograms in 1941-42, and imports in the 
first 9 months of 1942-43 were only 51 
kilograms. 

Ten years ago the Haitian Department 
of Agriculture organized a campaign to 
stimulate rice production. Experimental 
plantings were begun with selected seed 
types; later seed was distributed to plant- 
ers. Imports stood at 1,000,000 kilograms 
in 1937-38 and in that year 27 kilograms 
were shipped abroad. In 1940-41, exports 
totaled 999 kilograms, but in 1941-42 they 
were 370,219 kilograms. 

The Government’s estimate of the past 
year’s harvest is 15,245,000 kilograms of 
paddy rice, or roughly 7,500,000 kilo- 
grams of decorticated rice. The poten- 
tial available supply is about 542 pounds 
per capita per annum. 


Meats and Products 


ErrRe’s BAN ON RABBIT-MEAT EXPORTS 
EXTENDED 


The official prohibition of the export 
of rabbits from Eire was extended to 
October 1, 1943. It was originally an- 
nounced that the ban would be in force 
until September 1. The reason for the 
extension is that September weather is 
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unsuitable for the safe transit of rabbit 
meat, and the export of off-grade meat 
at the beginning of the season woylg 
harm the reputation of the Irish product 
abroad. 

It is expected that £1,000,000 worth of 
rabbit meat will be exported to the 
United Kingdom during the fall and 
winter months and that the price wiy 
remain unchanged, namely 1012 pence a 
pound, freight paid to a British desting. 
tion. 


Vegetables and Products 


STIMULATION OF SOYBEAN PRODUCTION Iy 
UKRAINE, U.S. S. R. 

The cultivation of the soybean in the 
Ukraine, U.S. S. R., is to be extensively 
promoted, according to a _ systematic 
plan, under the direction of German ex. 
perts, states the Axis press. 

“In order to extend the cultivation of 
soybeans further south, efforts are being 
made to develop a type of seed which 
will grow even in arid areas. Further- 
more, the development of a seed with a 
shorter period of vegetation would per- 
mit the cultivation of soybeans in the 
northern regions as well. 

“The present northern limit for soy- 
bean cultivation is Proskurov—Finniza- 
Poltova-Farkov, while the center of cul- 
tivation in the Ukraine is Kirevegrad and 
Dniepropetrovsk.” 


Glass and Products 


REVIVAL OF SCOTTISH GLASS INDUSTRY 
ADVOCATED 


To relieve Glasgow’s dependence on 
the heavy industries, the revival of the 
area’s glass industry was advocated at a 
recent exhibit called “New Uses for 
Glass,” says the British press. When 
the Glasgow glass industry was at its 
peak, about 100 years ago, annual pro- 
duction of 15,000,000 bottles was the rec- 
ord of one firm. 


Iron and Steel 


Canapa’s STEEL PRODUCTION EXPANDED 


Canada’s steel production has dou- 
bled since the beginning of the war, the 
Canadian press reports. 

The Dominion’s requirements for 1943 
are estimated at almost 5,000,000 tons. 
Domestic mills are expected to produce 
more than 3,000,000 tons of this amount. 
A substantial increase in productive ca- 
pacity and economy in use have enabled 
Canada to meet all heavy obligations, it 
is stated. 

Expansion has been greatest in alloy 
steels for guns, armor plate, and machine 
tools, the output of which is now five 
times the 1939 figure. Production of 
steel ingots is expected to reach a yearly 
rate of more than 3,000,000 tons by the 
end of 1943, whereas annual production 
in 1939 was 1,500,000 tons. 

Additional rolling and finishing mills 
with modern equipment are now in op- 
eration, and steel foundry capacity has 
also been expanded. 

Shell steel production is running about 
250,000 tons annually. 
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CuIna’s PRODUCTION OF IRON, STEEL, AND 
CEMENT INCREASED 


Quoting the Minister of Economic Af- 
fairs on the marked improvement in the 
provinces of Free China since the be- 
ginning of the war, the Chinese press 
reports production increases of 5 per- 
cent in cast iron, 281 percent in steel, 
and 150 percent in cement. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


SWITZERLAND LACKS LEATHER FOR SHOES 


Further tightening of production re- 
strictions in Switzerland is necessitated 
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by lack of material, especially of sole 
leather for shoes. The situation is 
especially critical for manufacturers of 
house shoes, many of them having been 
forced to close their factories. 


Livestock 


PRODUCTION OF LIVESTOCK IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


Statistics obtained from the Protector- 
ate Government on the production of 
livestock in French Morocco are shown in 
the following table, covering the average 
number of livestock for the years 1934-38, 
and, separately, for the years 1939 to 1942, 
inclusive: 





—_—_—— 
; Average 
Livestock 1934-38 
‘ RR 
Horses - - - -- a oo 
Mules Loo, Lis 
Donkeys 707, 788 
Yattle- 1, 991, 250 
‘ — 9, 433, 919 
coe. : 5, 794, 328 
is. ; 72, 196 
Peis 155, 978 


1939 1940 1941 1942 


187, 550 | 186, 621 | 220, 990 | 202, 000 
146, 700 | 143, 104 | 152, 519 | 154, 000 
604, 200 | 643, 326 717, 587 | 719, 000 
1, 870, 800 | 1, 953, 600 | 2, 130, 000 | 2, 155, 800 
10, 798,000 | 10,979,000 | 11, 914, 000 | 12, 000, 000 
6, 115, 000 6, 326, 000 6, 947, 000 | 6, 950, 000 
51, 675 68, 660 | 128, 400 | 175, 000 
146, 350 149, 719 163, 300 | 164, 200 








Lumber and 
Products 


CANADIAN TIMBER DAMAGED 


Damage to white spruce and balsam 
timber by the spruce budworm in the 
Lake Nipigon area of Ontario, Canada, 
has been widespread this summer, a 
Canadian trade journal reports. Var- 
ious Measures have been taken, includ- 
ing the use of airplanes, in attempts to 
destroy concentrations of these worms. 


DENMARK TO SELL LUMBER TO SWEDEN 


Lumber negotiations with Denmark 
have recently been concluded, the Swed- 
ish press reports. Provision has been 
made for the sale of only 15,000 stand- 
ards (1 standard equals 1,980 board feet) 
during the second half of 1943. It is 
hoped, however, that some additional 
sales may be permitted later. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


Mexico IMporTs FarRM MACHINERY 


Mexico imported 281 plows and 126 
tractors, valued at 29,636 and 1,315,967 
pesos, respectively, during the first quar- 
ter of 1943. The value of other farm 
machinery imported during the 3-month 
period was reported to be 158,651 pesos. 


YuGosLavia Is MAKING FARMING 
IMPLEMENTS 


The production of iron plows was 
Started in Serbia, Yugoslavia, the middle 
of last year, and approximately 4,000 
have been made since that time, states 
the Nazi press. At present, primitive 
implements are used almost entirely in 
Serbia. There are only 104,698 harrows 





in the country and wooden plows are 
used by about 290,000 farmers cultivat- 
ing more than 1,000,000 hectares of land. 

The Vistad factory in Valjevo, now the 
principal producer of iron plows, is said 
to be considering the manufacture of 
other types of farm implements. This 
factory is capitalized at 30,000,000 dinar. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


INCREASED OUTPUT OF SACCHARIN IN 
SWEDEN 


Sweden's requirements of saccharin 
have quadrupled to 80 metric tons a year 
since the war began, 
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The Swedish producers of saccharin 
are optimistic because the domestic com- 
modity is of high quality and the cost of 
its production is low. The price of do- 
mestic saccharin has never been greater 
than 20 crowns (4.2 crowns=$1) per kilo- 
gram, but when production began, im- 
ported saccharin cost 2% times that 
much. To brighten the domestic outlook 
further, one of the raw materials, per- 
manganate of potassium, used in the 
manufacture of saccharin, is being se- 
cured now as a Manganese byproduct. 


CINCHONA PLANTING IN East AFRICA 


The planting of cinchona trees for the 
production of quinine will be undertaken 
soon in Uganda, British East Africa, ac- 
cording to a recent report from the Brit- 
ish press. 


Naval Stores and 
Resins 


InpIA’S Exports OF LAc DIMINISHED 


Exports of lac from India declined sub- 
stantially in the fiscal year 1942-43 from 
the previous 12-month period, according 
to statistics recently published in the 
British press. Lac shipments in 1942-43 
were valued at 28,902,000 rupees, whereas 
in 1941-42 they amounted to 49,174,000 
rupees. 


UNITED Kincpom CoNntTROLS Its TRADE IN 
TURPENTINE AND ROSIN 


The United Kingdom’s trade in tur- 
pentine and rosin continues at controlled 
levels, says the British trade press. Con- 
ditions in the domestic market are gov- 
erned by the amounts available for dis- 
tribution. Substantial quantities of both 
commodities are being delivered for con- 
sumption against essential contracts, 
most of which are on official account. 
The demand from consuming industries 
is well maintained and _ additional 
amounts of naval stores could find a 
ready market. 





of 1943 totaled 264,000,000 pounds. 


States. 


goes to the army and to hospitals. 





Vegetable oils, mainly linseed oil, constituted by far the most important 
single item—158,000,000 pounds. -Also included was lard, 38,000,000 pounds; 
shortening, 25,000,000; butter, 17,000,000; oleomargarine, 12,000,000; tallow, 
12,000,000; and oleo oil, 2,000,000 pounds. 

These quantities are expected to ease Russia’s critical fats-and-oils situa- 
tion somewhat, but per-capita consumption still will be low. It is estimated 
that per-capita consumption of fats and oils in June 1943, the last period 
for which information is available, was less than half that of the United 


Russia’s supplies of fats and oils were short before the war. With Axis 
forces still occupying some of the most productive areas of the country, sup- 
plies have been curtailed even more. It is believed, for example, that pro- 
duction of lard and vegetable oil has been reduced by more than half. 

The Russians, through necessity, have learned to “stretch” their supplies 
of fats and oils. Linseed oil, largely utilized in paints in the United States, 
is used by the Russians in bakery products, for frying, on salads, and in 
cooked cereals. Lard has become a spread for bread, taking the place of 
butter among the civilian population. Most of the butter and oleomargarine 


Large Deliveries of Fats and Oils to Soviet Union 


The War Food Administration reported recently that deliveries of edible 
fats and oils to representatives of the Soviet Union during the first 7 months 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Tn PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


A tin-producing area in the vicinity of 
the city of Sao Joao del Rey, Brazil, (dis- 
covered in the last months of 1942) gives 
promise of producing only a portion of 
the cassiterite needed for domestic con- 
sumption. Output of 30-40 tons month- 
ly was reported early in 1943 when two 
small furnaces, one of which was in ef- 
fective work, were reducing metallic tin. 

All are placer deposits, and those of 
Santa Rita, Nazare, and Santo Antonio 
areas are the more important. In large 
valleys, a few kilometers long, tin bearing 
gravels are distributed irregularly; some 
beds or lenses are from a few to several 
meters wide and up to one meter thick. 
No geisen is known. 

Small veins are be.ng prospected, but 
so far only alluvial tin has been found. 
Exploration work being done under the 
direction of the Departamento Nacional 
da Producao Mineral may revise an early 
estimate which placed reserves at 1,000 
tons. 


CaNapDA’s GOLD AND SILVER OUTPUT 
DECREASED 


Gold production in Canada during the 
first 6 months of 1943 is officially re- 
ported at 1,972,677 ounces, compared 
with 2,512,116 in the corresponding 
months of 1942, a drop of 21.5 percent. 

The output of silver declined from 
9,844,956 ounces during January—June 
1942 to 9,504,628 ounces during the cor- 
responding months of 1943. 

The cumulative output of the gold and 
Silver mines in Ontario, Canada, during 
the first 7 months of 1943 is officially re- 
ported at 1,270,230 ounces of gold and 
189,111 ounces of silver, compared with 
1,628,796 ounces of gold and 271,496 
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ounces of silver in the January—July 1942 
period. 

Gold output in July 1943 dropped to 
164,155 ounces from the 231,315 ounces 
reported for July 1942. 


EXPORTS FroM HONDURAS INCREASED 


The value of exports of gold and silver 
from Honduras in August 1943 increased 
to $114,157 from the $75,172 reported for 
July. 


CONTROL OF LEAD PRICES IN SPAIN 


To prevent inflation of domestic prices 
of lead in Spain, a new Special Service 
for Lead has been organized by the Gov- 
ernment as a branch of the Vertical Syn- 
dicate of Metals. Lead prices in Spain 
are maintained at a level so low that 
mining would not be profitable were it 
not for the high prices obtained from 
foreign sales. To stimulate production, 
profits made through the sale of refined 
metal abroad are distributed by the 
Syndicate among mines, smelters, and 
refineries. 

Current Spanish production of lead 
metal is estimated at 34,000 metric tons, 
21,000 metric tons of which are reserved 
for the domestic market, leaving 13,000 
metric tons for export. 


MINING DEVELOPMENTS IN PERU 


The recently organized Volcan Mines 
Company, one of Peru’s large potential 
producers of lead and zinc concentrates, 
is preparing a mine near Tiolio on the 
Continental divide for output of 300 short 
tons of ore daily. 

Peru Molibdeno, S. A., chief producer 
of molybdenum concentrates in Peru, 
has a contract with Metals Reserve Com- 
pany involving a loan for the expansion 
of production facilities. 

The concentrator (800-ton daily ca- 
pacity) of the Cerro de Pasco Copper 





footwear of the country people. 


increased many times. 


to 2,000,000 pesos a year. 


Calzados.” 





Argentine Journal Reports Notable Growth in Local Shoe 
and Leather Industry 


One of Argentina’s foremost sources of industrial wealth, according to 
the trade journal “Cueros y Calzados” (“Hides and Footwear”) is the rapidly 
growing tanning and shoe and leather-goods industries. 

Argentina used to export raw untanned hides to Europe and the United 
States and at the same time, and sometimes even in the same ship, the 
quebracho extract (also produced in Argentina) with which to tan them. 

Now Argentina tans hides, manufactures them into shoes and other 
leather goods, and has a rapidly growing export market for these commodi- 
ties, notes the Argentine periodical. 
pairs of shoes a year, worth 73,000,000 Argentine pesos, and other articles 
of leather worth 13,000,000 pesos, it is asserted. 

This does not take into account the 35,000,000 pairs of alpargatas, or rope- 
soled cloth sandals which retail for 1 or 2 pesos per pair and are the favorite 


Argentina now produces 17,000,000 


There has been a 25 percent decline in Argentina’s exports of untanned 
hides since 1924 (says the magazine cited), but the export of shoes has 
Reportedly, 196,000 pairs of leather shoes were 
exported in 1942, with a value of about 1,000,000 pesos. 
manufactured leather goods, other than shoes, now amounts, it is stated, 
Argentina’s exports of tanned and finished 
leathers, not manufactured, exceeded 23,000,000 pesos in 1942, says “Cueros y 


There are 500 factories in the Republic producing leather shoes. 
are now exported to Bolivia and to the Dutch possessions in the Caribbean— 
other leather goods to Bolivia, the United States, the Union of South Africa, 
Venezuela, and the Soviet Union, says the Argentine trade journal. 


a 


The export of 


Shoes 
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Corporation is practically complete 
will be used to treat copper ores. It Was 
originally planned for lead-zinc ores, in 
connection with proposed electrolytic 
zinc plant that was postponed becayse 
of the war. 

The expansion program of 
Ragra of the Vanadium Corporation of 
America is progressing, though repo 
to be somewhat retarded by labor Short- 
ages. 

A plant of the Cerro de Pasco Copper 
Corporation is in operation for the re- 
covery of white arsenic from the flue 
dust obtained from the Cottrell plant 
of the Oroya smelter. 

From the Camana field in Southern 
Peru, a small but steady production of 
sheet mica is being obtained. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


ASBESTOS To BE MINED IN WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 


Formation of the Australian Blue As- 
bestos Co., Ltd., capitalized at £100,009 
is reported by the foreign press. The 
company is to be engaged in mining 
and processing high-grade asbestos de- 
posits in Western Australia. 


Mica MINING DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA 


Two mica mines in the Eau Claire dis. 
trict of Ontario are among the four 
largest mica mines in Canada. 

The Purdy Mica Mines, producing 
white mica, are reported to be standing 
up under development, with two mica 
showings uncovered. Installation of a 
processing plant is planned near North 
Bay, where 500 girls will be employed. 

The Amic Mines, Ltd., has a current 
output of 40,000 pounds of crude mica 
a month, and 5,000 »ounds of mica is 
processed at a plant in Bondfield, 
Ontario. 


CONTROL OF CEMENT IMPORTS INTO 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


To prevent the importation of exces- 
sive quantities of cement into the Domin- 
ican Republic, cement imports are now 
Subject to the approval of a committee 
of control over prices of construction 
materials. By this action, it is thought, 
shipping space will be released to more 
essential materials. 


OUTPUT OF WHITE ARSENIC IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Annual production of white arsenic in 
Southern Rhodesia averaged 112 tons a 
year, a total of 3,696 tons in the 1907-39 
period, the British press reports. 

Mispickel, the arsenic ore, is often as- 
sociated with gold deposits but in the 
Champion reef and the Hydra and Lynx 
claims, mispickel is the primary occur- 
rence and gold is the byproduct. 

The refining plant at the Champion 
Mine, Gwanda, has teen modernized and 
is now producing in one operation all 
grades between 99 and 99.95 percent. A 
new refining plant is operating at Rodia 
Siding, Salisbury. 

World output of white arsenic in the 
7-year period 1930-37 was reported at 
52,460 tons. 
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Oils and Oilseeds 


CasTOR-BEAN PRODUCTION IN Brazil. 


Castor-bean production for 1943 in 
prazil has been estimated at 250,000 tons, 
55 percent greater than that of 1937. 

The greatest increase in production 
over the 1937 yield are expected in the 
states of Sao Paulo and Parana. In 
fact, a rise is anticipated in every Bra- 
gilian State with the exception of Ceara, 
which will have an 8-percent decline, and 
Minas Gerais, where production is 
thought to be the same as it was 6 years 


0. 
wpe State of Sao Paulo will probably 
produce 70,000 tons, or 28 percent of the 
1943 castor-bean total; Bahia, 60,000, or 
94 percent; and Pernambuco, 40,000 tons, 
or 16 percent. 


CANADA’S FLAXSEED CROPS INCREASED 


Canada’s flaxseed production was in- 
creased more than 9 times from the pre- 
ceding 10-year average of 1,600,000 bush- 
els to 14,700,000 bushels in 1942. This 
year’s estimated flaxseed production is 
expected to be about 17,400,000 bushels. 
Next year a decline is anticipated in the 
acreage, Since a preponderance of weeds 
in 1943 is making harvest difficult, and 
the price outlook for other crops is more 
attractive. 

The Province of Manitoba leads in the 
1943 yield per acre at 88 bushels, but 
Saskatchewan has the greatest total pro- 
duction with 12,000,000 bushels. Alberta 
is the third of the Prairie Provinces, 
which is the only important flaxseed pro- 
ducing area in Canada. 

Early in 1942 steps were taken in Can- 
ada to compensate for the cessation of 
certain imports by conserving all animal, 
fish, and vegetable oils and increasing 
domestic production of adaptable crops 
including flaxseed, soybeans, rapeseed, 
and sunflowers. Flaxseed was found to 
be a source of immediate income because 
it could be marketed soon after it was 
threshed, and farmers, worried by the 
manpower shortage, could extend their 
seeding and harvesting over a longer 
time if part of their total acreage were in 
flax. In addition, stimulation to flax- 
seed plantings was brought about by 
patriotic appeal, payment of $2 an acre 
for conversion of land from other crops, 
and a fixed minimum price. At the 
standard price, flaxseed proved to be a 
relatively profitable crop. 


Morocco Uses Irs OWN OvtTpuT OF OLIVE 
OIL 


Of the 7,500,000 olive trees in French 
Morocco, more than 90 percent are 
owned by Arabs, most of whom do not 
pick their crops, replace old trees, till or 
irrigate the land. For this reason, 
though the total trees in Morocco equal 
the number in the Sfax region of Tunisia, 
Morocco has never exported the large 
quantities of olive oil that Tunisia has. 
The trees in Morocco have never been 
carefully selected and the pressing of the 
plants has never been well supervised. 
These are the facts discovered by a group 
of Moroccans who conducted a survey of 
the olive-oil trade to find possible post- 
war markets, 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


THEIR LIVES DEPEND ON YOU 


Usually Arabs use olive oil, not as a 
matter of preference, but as a matter 
of necessity. Before the war, peanut oil 
from French West Africa was imported 
because it was 40 percent cheaper than 
olive oil and because it was mild. Now, 
however, no peanut oil is available, and 
olive oil is scarce. 

Morocco’s olive oil production ranges 
from an annual low of 8,000 tons to a 
high of 20,000 tons, and the average is 
15,000 tons. Pressing plants are suffi- 
cient to care for a normal crop, and if 
suitable oil substitutes were found, Mo- 
rocco could export two-thirds of its aver- 
age yearly output of olive oil. But until 
such time as domestic cooking require- 
ments are met, the possibility of expor- 
tation is mere conjecture. 


Paints and 
Pi gments 


Inp1A’s IMPORTS OF PAINTS AND COLORS 


Imports of paints and colors into India 
during the fiscal year 1942-43 show a 
substantial drop over the previous year, 
according to statistics recently published 
in the British press. 

Paints and colors imported in 1942-43 
totaled 6,440,000 rupees, whereas in 1941- 
42 they amounted to 9,165,000 rupees. 


PIGMENTS AVAILABLE FROM CANADIAN 
CLAYS 


The possible use of local clays in the 
manufacture of pigments is being inves- 
tigated by the Saskatchewan Industrial 
Development Board, the Canadian press 
reports. 

Saskatchewan clays have formerly 
been used principally for building ma- 
terial and chinaware, but preliminary 
tests indicate that certain ones contain 
properties for producing pigments in 
colors ranging from light buff to red. 
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Other materials are said to be available 
locally for increasing the number of 
paint colors produced from clay. It is 
also possible that a considerable amount 
of the linseed oil which can be produced 
in the province could be used in the 
process, 


Railway 
Equipment 


Spain Has NEw Motor WorkKS 


A new motor works near Barcelona, 
Spain, has been constructed for the 
manufacture of Diesel engines of up to 
7,000 horsepower, reports the Nazi press. 


TURKEY RECEIVES GERMAN LOCOMOTIVES 


Under a trade agreement concluded in 
January 1943, Turkey has received 15 
German utility-type locomotives, states 
a foreign transport publication. 


Rubber and 
- Products 


SHORTAGE OF TIRES IN SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s supply of tires will last 
for only about two years, it is reported, 
and there is already a scarcity of heavy 
truck tires. Two kinds of rubber sub- 
stitute are being manufactured, one for 
tires and the other for general use. 
Manufacture of synthetic rubber is not 
feasible since the great amount of coal 
and electricity required would place too 
great a strain on Swiss supplies. 

Planting of rubber-yielding plants and 
the use of small tractors, trucks with 
solid tires, and tractors with hard rubber 
tires are among the measures being con- 
sidered to offset curtailment of raw rub- 
ber imports. 
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Shipbuilding 
SWEDEN LAUNCHES NEW CARGO VESSEL 


A new cargo vessel, the Ara, recently 
launched at Landskrone, Sweden, has a 
loading capacity of 3,700 tons dead- 
weight, and a speed of 12 knots when 
loaded. A triple steam engine develops 
1,650 horsepower. The vessel has an 
over-all length of 91.4 meters, a molded 
beam of 14.17 meters, and-depth to main 
deck of 6.55 meters, with a draft (sum- 
mer free board) of 5.80 meters. 


Special Products 


COLOMBIAN Toy-MAKING COMPANY 
EXPANDS 


A Medellin, Colombia, company which 
undertook the manufacture of toys as an 
experiment after the war started is re- 
ported to be expanding. Approximately 
100 workers are employed and about 100 
different items are made—mostly from 
materials which can be obtained locally. 
It is claimed that foreign as well as do- 
mestic orders are being received. 

Very few toys were manufactured in 
Colombia before the war, although the 
import duties on such products were 
high—on some amounting to more than 
the original cost. 


Mexico Imports SEWING MACHINES 
From U.S. 


Forty sewing machines, valued at 3,756 
pesos, were imported by Mexico during 
the first quarter of 1943. According to 
official Mexican statistics, 35 of these 
machines, valued at 3,151 pesos, were 
supplied by the United States. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


Brazit Has LARGE COTTON CROP 


Southern Brazil’s 1942-43 cotton crop 
is expected to reach a total of 349,139 
metric tons, according to first official 
estimates. Unofficial sources, however, 
predict a crop of about 25,000 tons 
higher. 


Curna’s CoTTON Crop INCREASED 


Cotton production in the Province of 
Szechwan, China, according to published 
reports, amounted to 400,000 piculs in 
942. (One picul—13314 pounds.) 

Cotton mills in the Province have 150,- 
000 spindles, of which only 100,000 were 
running. Plans were made by the Gov- 
ernment to increase cotton production 
by 200,000 piculs, in 1943, so that suffi- 
cient cotton would be available to oper- 
ate the other 50,000 spindles. 


IRAN TO IMPORT COTTON 


Iranian farmers have planted about 
120,000 hectares of cotton for the 1943- 
44 crop year, an acreage equal to last 
season’s, or approximately one-half of 
the pre-war area. About 20,000 metric 
tons of cotton were produced in the 1942- 
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LETS FLY THIS FLAG 





43 season, and a like amount is expected 
for the next crop. 

As Iranian mills have a capacity of 
about 28,000 tons, it is anticipated that 
this country will again import cotton, 
whereas in 1941-42 almost 5,000 tons 
were exported. 


SPAIN’s COTTON ImporTs HIGH 


Imports of raw cotton into Spain in 
July were the highest in many months, 
reaching a total of 18,422,500 kilograms, 
compared with only 4,626,000 kilograms 
in June and 10,283,681 kilograms in July 
a year ago. This brings the total for 
the first 7 months of 1943 up to 53,668,- 
000 kilograms, whereas in the same pe- 
riod last year 41,180,815 kilograms had 
been imported. 

Mill activities were greatly accele- 
rated, some factories working full time. 

Reduced demand has led clothing 
manufacturers to restrict their output 
solely to filling orders actually in hand. 


Wool and Products 


ARGENTINA’S WooL Exports 


In July, 16,085 bales of wool were ex- 
ported from Argentina, compared with 
21,055 bales in June, and 22,918 bales in 
July 1942. For the period October 1, 
1942, to July 31, 1943, 148,373 bales were 
exported. In the first 10 months of the 
preceding wool year, 230,866 bales were 
shipped abroad. 

Commercial wool stocks equivalent to 
106,441 metric tons on a grease wool 
basis were reported. 


WOOL PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA AND NEw 
ZEALAND 


Wool production in Australia and New 
Zealand, for the season ended June 30, 
1943, is estimated at 1,451,388,428 pounds, 
or 7,305,987 pounds more than the pre- 
ceding year, according to the British 
press. 

To conserve jute packs and shipping 
space, Australia’s wool was packed in 
bales averaging 312 pounds, instead of 
303 pounds as in previous years. There- 
fore, the number of bales for this season, 
of 4,553,816, is actually 88,009 bales below 
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the previous season’s, Australia’s pro. 
duction in bales is estimated at 3,59) . 
457, and New Zealand’s at 962,359, op a 
decrease of 64,556 bales and 23,453 bales 
respectively. : 


Urucuay’s WooL Exports INCREAsgp 


In August, 330.4 metric tons of woo 
were delivered to Montevideo, Uruguay 
from the interior. This brings the totaj 
for the first 11 months of the wool Sea. 
son, which began on October 1, 1942, y 
to 60,860.7 tons, compared with 50,5654 
tons in the like period of the previoys 
season, 

Exports of wool totaled 85,635 bales 
up to August 31 of this season, whereas 
in the October through August periog 
of the preceding wool year, 54,480 bales 
were exported. 

August was a quiet month on the woo| 
market, and prices were reported as 
“nominal,” 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


CONTROL OF FLAX AND HEMP IN BuLcarm 


In Bulgaria, flax and hemp have been 
placed under a new Government monop- 
oly, according to published reports, 

All available quantities of hemp and 
flax, including stems, fibers, and all re- 
maining stocks of last year’s crop, as 
well as the entire 1943 yield, will be con- 
trolled by the Direction of Cereals, 

Farmers must declare the extent of 
their flax and hemp plantings, and after 
their allotted harvest quotas have been 
turned in, a certain designated quantity 
may be retained for family use. 

Delivery of hemp must be completed by 
September 10, and flax by November 1, 


UNITED KiInGpOoM May USE STRAW In 
HOUSEHOLD NEEDS 


Straw chairs, hassocks, and baskets 
may Stage a tremendous comeback in the 
United Kingdom, according to a Brit- 
ish periodical which reports that ex- 
panded agricultural pursuits have re- 
sulted in an enormous accumulation of 
straw. Another suggested means of dis- 
posal is in the manufacture of straw hats, 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CANARY ISLANDS OVERSTOCKED WITH 
Tosacco 


Large stocks of domestic tobacco are 
still in the hands of Canary Island 
merchants who cannot find an outlet for 
them. In an effort to relieve the sit- 
uation, a recent decree forbids importa- 
tion of tobacco from foreign countries 
without specific consent, even though a 
license had previously been obtained 
from the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce. 





The bread shortage in Belgium has in- 
creased to such a point that, according 
to a recent item in a Nazi newspaper, 
“some municipalities and some parts of 
larger towns in various sections of the 
country have been without bread for 
several days.” 
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Chilean Chemical 
Picture 


(Continued from p. 9) 


caustic soda, ammonia, sodium hyposul- 
fite, glycerin, bleaching powder, sodium 
silicate, tanning extracts, potassium 
jodate, and potassium nitrate was do- 
mestically produced. 

Other chemicals made then were nit- 
ric, acetic, boric, citric, and tartaric 
acids, acetone, turpentine, calcium hy- 
pochlorite, zinc oxide, and sulfuric ether. 
Chile was also manufacturing important 
amounts of high explosives, carbon diox- 
ide, matches, fireworks, disinfectants, 
yeast, soap, and pharmaceutical and 
toilet preparations. 

The Anuario de Industria of Chile for 
the year 1940 contains statistical data 
on the production of 368 “chemical 
establishments” employing a total of 
7,389 persons, with a total output valued 
at nearly $20,000,000. This total, how- 
ever, includes petroleum products and 
various other items not usually classified 
as chemicals. 

In 1940, the U. S. Commercial Attaché 
in Chile reported as follows: “The Chil- 
ean chemical industry may be divided 
into two classifications: (1) chemical 
manufacturing industries, and (2) chem- 
ical process industries. The first group 
is composed of the very large plants pro- 
ducing nitrate and iodine for export® the 
comparatively small plants producing 
sulfur (also for export), and a miscel- 
laneous group of very small establish- 
ments manufacturing a limited number 
of crude chemicals. The second group 
(chemical process industries) comprises 
a fairly large number of small manufac- 
turing industries which have been estab- 
lished during the last 10 years and which 
consume the major part of the chemical 
products imported into Chile. Other 
than the heavy foreign investment in the 
nitrate plants, the chemical industry of 
Chile is financed almost wholly by do- 
mestic capital. 

“The growth of the chemical process 
industries,”’ continues the Attaché, dates 
largely from 1931, at which time the 
acute economic depression and the at- 
tendant extreme depreciation of the peso 
made importing so difficult that the 
Chileans were forced to produce domestic 
substitutes for the foreign goods.” 


Fertilizer Situation 


Although all raw materials are avail- 
able, the fertilizer industry in Chile ap- 
pears to have remained far below poten- 
tialities thus far. Nitrogen supplies are 
superabundant. However, it is reported 
that Chilean soils are more in need of 
other fertilizers. Potash is increasing in 
importance, both as a byproduct of the 
sodium-nitrate mining and from recent 
exploitation of potash deposits. 

Annual production of phosphatic ferti- 
lizers in 1939 was sufficient for only about 
one-fifth of the minimum set for satis- 
factory local agricultural production. 
Guano deposits serve as the chief source 
of phosphates, with small amounts of 
bone meal and imported superphos- 
phates also consumed. Utilization of the 
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apatite has been largely in the prepara- 
tion of a product in which the rock is 
calcined with sodium nitrate and coal. 
There appears to be little production of 
superphosphate in Chile. The apatite 
deposits could furnish much greater sup- 
plies and, with the local production of 
sulfuric acid, constitute the basis of a 
superphosphate industry. 

The desire to develop the production 
and use of fertilizer materials has been 
manifested by the Chilean Government 
on numerous occasions. In 1940, the 
Chilean Congress created the Consejo de 
Fertilizantes which will function as a 
National Fertilizer Board. The law gives 
the Board absolute power to regulate the 
production, sale, and use of both na- 
tional and imported fertilizer products. 


Plastics 


Chile does not produce plastics ma- 
terials for use by manufacturers of fin- 
ished products. Although in the past 
some consideration has been given to the 
production of semifinished materials, 
further interest has waned owing to the 
limited use of such products locally and 
the lack of basic raw materials. 

The Republic has established a small 
domestic industry which, while limited 
in scope and importance, produces goods 
made of plastics materials sufficient to 
supply local demand for many articles of 
simple manufacture and common use. 
Some of the articles produced are bottle 
and tube caps, buttons, buckles, combs, 
plates, and wall plugs. Chile is largely 
dependent on imports of plastics supplies 
from the United States. 


Wood Distillation—Glycerin 


A wood-distillation plant on the island 
of Chiloe is capable of meeting most of 
the Chilean demand for methanol. Its 
annual production capacity was about 
35,000 kilograms, but through deteriora- 
tion of plant equipment and lack of 
capital its present annual capacity is 
about 15,000 kilograms. 


GIVE YOUR BLOOD 
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Production of glycerin increased from 
146,400 kilograms in 1938 to 199,500 in 
1941. Since this glycerin is of a grade 
suitable only for cosmetic and some 
pharmaceutical preparations, the ex- 
plosives industry must rely on the im- 
ported item. 


Recent Developments 


In 1940 the Chilean Government had a 
general program of national manufac- 
turing development including the stim- 
ulation of certain chemical manufac- 
tures. Plans then were to increase pro- 
duction of chemicals and related items 
such as sulfur, tartaric acid, carbonate 
and bicarbonate of soda, caustic soda, 
calcium carbide, artificial fertilizers, ex- 
plosives, rosin, turpentine, and printing 
ink. 

Definite progress has been made to- 
ward the realization of that plan. Tar- 
taric acid no longer need be imported, 
and it is believed that production can 
be expanded still more to take care of 
the increased demand. A small sulfur- 
refining plant was constructed by a 
Chilean firm in Antofagasta in 1942. 
The Corporacién de Fomento granted 
300,000 pesos to the Cia. Azufera Aguas 
Calientés to assist in the development 
of a sulfur deposit to be opened up in the 
Tacora district. Calcium-carbide pro- 
duction has been increased greatly, and, 
with the operation of the plant con- 
structed in 1942, output was expected to 
be sufficient to permit exports. 

The Chilean Corporacién de Fomento 
also allocated funds to assist in the ex- 
ploitation and development of the borax 
deposits of Guillagua y Punta Negra. 
Preliminary work indicated that the 
mines possess mineral calcium borate 
adequate for the production of 50,000 
tons of borax. The bulk of the borates 
and boric acid made is expected to be 
exported. 

Output of ethyl alcohol, long produced 
in Chile, has been materially increased 
in recent years. Refined benzol is not 
produced, but one firm is reported to 
have a daily output of 200 liters of the 
crude product from the distillation of 
coal tar. Experiments are under way 
for the production of toluol. 

In February of this year, the Sociedad 
Cemento Juan Soldado S. A. was author- 
ized to install and operate a cement 
plant in the Province of Coquimbo and 
also to produce fertilizers and any other 
compounds in which lime is used. 

Phosphates are made from apatite by 
the Sociedad Cemento Melon at La 
Calera, Aconcagua Province, and from 
bone meal by the Cia. Industrial at San- 
tiago. A third phosphate fertilizer fac- 
tory also using bone meal is under con- 
struction at La Cisterna near Santiago. 

Potassium salts to the amount of 30,- 
000 tons annually are expected to be 
produced in the plant constructed at 
Salar de Pintados. A new plant for the 
manufacture of ammonium nitrate was 
planned, but no report has been received 
of its completion. 

Some of the foregoing allocations of 
capital undoubtedly were included in the 
630,000,000 pesos invested in new in- 
dustries in 1941. The more important 
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investments made in industries not ex- 
isting in Chile at that time included dyes, 
essential oils, and various chemicals. 

An example of what may be accom- 
plished with native materials is that of 
the crude drug digitalis growing wild in 
Chile. Until 1941, the drug was import- 
ed from Europe. In that year digitalis, 
among other medicinal herbs and plants, 
was cultivated experimentally on farms 
under the supervision of the Caja de 
Colonizaci6én. There appears little need 
for cultivating the herb, however, since 
the wild plant has met all tests satisfac- 
torily, and grows in sufficient quantity to 
meet requirements for an indefinite pe- 
riod. A drying plant has been installed 
and is operated by the Instituto Bacteri- 
ol6gico. This plant could produce 200 
pounds daily, it is claimed. Chile’s con- 
sumption varies between 400 and 600 
pounds annually. 


Foreign Trade in Chemicals 


Since the outbreak of war and particu- 
larly since the entry of the United States 
into the conflict, industrialization in 
Chile has proceeded apace, in both chem- 
ical-consuming and chemical-manufac- 
turing lines. Although many chemicals 
are produced in varying quantities, as 
indicated in the foregoing discussion, the 
output in most instances is far from 
sufficient to meet domestic needs, and 
the country must rely upon imports to 
satisfy remaining requirements. 

Even for those products manufactured 
locally, the industry often must depend 
upon imports of raw materials. For ex- 
ample, it may be said that the major 
portion of Chilean requirements for syn- 
thetic organic chemicals is supplied by 
imports, the more important consuming 
groups being made up of dyes, mining 
chemicals, and pharmaceuticals. 

A few of the organic chemicals which 
are not produced and for the supply of 
which the country is entirely dependent 
upon foreign sources are: formaldehyde, 
carbon tetrachloride, hexamethylenetet- 
ramine, aniline oil and salts, ethylene 
glycol, amyl alcohol, and naphthalene. 

Detailed statistics for 1942 are not 
available, but Chile’s total imports of 
chemicals and allied products were val- 
ued at nearly $20 000,000, compared with 
$16.000.000 in 1941 and $14,500,000 in 
1940. In this comprehensive grouping, 
however, are included appreciable 
amounts of mineral oils for machines 
and other industrial uses, gasoline, lubri- 
cating greases, paraffin, mechanical 
and chemical pulp, and animal tallow 
and grease. In 1941, these particular 
items had a valuation of $7,000 000. 
Nevertheless the upward trend in Chile’s 
importation of chemicals and allied 
products has continued throughout the 
present war period. 

Several factors, such as changes in the 
value of pesos and the commodities in- 
cluded in the term “Chemicals and Re- 
lated Products” preclude an accurate 
presentation of the more or less steady 
increase in chemicals and allied products 
into Chile during the last 20 years. In 
1923, imports of chemicals, medicinals, 
toilet preparations, and paints were val- 
ued at around $3,000,000; in 1928, $9,300,- 
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000, and in 1929, a peak year, $10,300,- 
000. 

With the world-wide economic crash 
came a period of low imports to about 
$2,500,000 in 1933 and a following period 
of continuing higher imports to $7,759,- 
000 in 1938, the last full year prior to 
the outbreak of the present world con- 
flict. 

In 1941, using the same restricted 
classifications, one finds that the total 
imports of chemicals and related prod- 
ucts were valued at $9,000,000. 


Source of Imports 


Throughout the years and until the 
present war period, European countries— 
particularly Germany—have been the 
principal suppliers of chemicals and 
allied nroducts on the Chilean market. 
The following table, showing the imports 
by groups (with the percentages supplied 
by the three leading foreign competitors) 
has been taken from the official Chilean 
foreign-trade statistics and is presented 
according to their grouping. Conver- 
sions were made at the rate of 1 gold 
peso=$0.2061. Peru and Argentina were 
other noteworthy shippers in 1941. fur- 
nishing 20 and 5 percent, respectively, 
in that year. 


Chilean Imports, by Chemical Groups 





Item and country 1938 1941 


Industrial and synthetic organic chemi- 


cals 1,000 dollars 2.108 | 2.963 
Tinited States percent  f 79] 
Germany an 41.5 > 
Great Britain do 27.3 14.5 

Medicinals, pharmaceuticals. and toilet 

prenarat ir ns 1,000 dollars RAS 1.093 
Tnited States percent 16.9 , 
Germany _.do 5S. 6 7.0 
Great Britain An 58 a9 

Artificial fertilizer 1,000 dollars 379 
Tnited States percent 42 QT ¢ 
Germanv do 14.4 
Great Britain da 43.3 
Explosives, matches, and other nvro 

technic products 1,000 dollars 644 253 
United States percent 43.8 96 0 
Germanv do $4. ¢ 
Great Britain ___do 7.7 39 

Pastes, naval stores, resins, wares, 

gums. oils et 1.000 dollars 4, 5R5 6. 208 
United State percent 40. 1 16, ¢ 
Germenv aS 9.3 52 
Great Rritain Aa ; 

Industrial aleohols 1,000 dollars 5, 2 
Tnited States percent 93.8 90 9 
Germanv 
Great Britain nercent 1 

Paints, varnishes, dves, and colors 

1,000 dollars 1, 155 1, 543 
Tnited States percent 14.5 “47 
Germanv do 2 65.4 19 
Great Britain an 8.7 4 5 

Soap 1.000 dollars 28 29 
United States percent 13. ¢ a 9 
Germany ; Ao 17.4 ; 
Great Britain do 31.8 4Q ! 

Other chemical products 1,000 dollars 2 208 2 374 
Tinited States percent. 11.4 29 8 
Germanv do 10.3 8 
Great Britain do 6.2 13 4 

Total 1,000 dollars__| 11,977 | 15, 623 
Tinited States percent. 26.7 BR 
Germany Oa 24.5 97 
Great Britain do... 9.7 87 





The growth of those industries in Chile 
utilizing chemicals in manufacture has 
been rapid during the last 10 years. In- 
asmuch as this development has been and 
still is largely dependent upon imported 
chemicals, the long list of principal 
chemicals imported in 1941 as shown in 
the next table provides a key to the in- 
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dustries. Many of these products could, 
it is believed, be produced in Chile. 

Acids are used in the thriving medic- 
inal, textile, tanning, wine, food, and 
paint industries. Among the larger im- 
ports of heavy chemicals, ammonium 
nitrate is destined for the manufacture 
of explosives; calcium carbide is primar- 
ily for generation of acetylene, used as 
an illuminant in mines, and in welding; 
potassium xanthate is a flotation chemi- 
cal; sodium bichromate finds its chief 
outlet in tanning; soda ash and caustic 
soda have extensive uses in various in- 
dustries, particularly textiles, glass, soap, 
and leather; and sodium cyanide is util- 
ized in fumigation and as a flotation 
reagent. Demand for imported glycerin 
is primarily for consumption in the ex- 
plosive and pharmaceutical industries. 

In the past, imports of medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations loomed 
large in the trade, but in more recent 
years the rapid expansion of Chilean do- 
mestic industry has brought about sub- 
stitution of domestic commodities for the 
foreign. The extent of domestic manu- 
facture is largely limited to the relatively 
simple function of mixing, processing, 
and packaging. 

There has been a gradual disappear- 
ance of the Chilean market for imported 
paints and varnishes because of the rapid 
development of the domestic industry. 
Such items as are now imported are 
chiefly for the limited quality market 
and are mainly marine paints, nitro- 
cellulose products, special enamels, and 
lacquers. Considerable amounts of pig- 
ments are imported. Rosin and turpen- 
tine are consumed primarily in the paint 
industry. Printing ink continues to be 
imported despite local production— 
chiefly because of the general preference 
for the imported item. Most of the 
other products covered in the table are 
self-explanatory as to purposes. 

This present article being merely 4@ 
brief outline sketch of Chile’s chemical 
position and possibilities, statistics for 
one year are considered adequate: 
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Imports of Principal Chemicals Into 
Chile in 1941 





Commodity 


Tannic 
Ammonia, anhydrous 
Ammonium bicarbonate 
Ammonium chloride 
Ammonium nitrate 
Barium chloride 
Calcium carbide 
Calcium chloride 
Chiorine, liquid 
Phosphorus, red 
Iron phosphate, 
sulfate 
Pyridine and compounds 
Potassium: 
Metabisulfite 
Hydroxide 
Bichromate 
Xanthate 
Sodium: 
Bichromate 
Phosphate 
Bicarbonate 
Carbonate 
Hydroxide 
Sulfite 
Cyanide 
Hydrosulfite 
Silicate, liquid 
Compounds, n. e. s. 
Zine stearate 
Glucose . . 
Lactose. - 
Casein - . 
Carbon sulfide 
Carbon tetrachloride 
Glycerin 
Naphthalene 
Liquid phenols, 
cresylie acid 
Beta naphthols 
naphthalene 
Xanthic anhydride 
Hexamethylenetetramine 
Menthol, pure 
Developers, photographic 
Photographic chemicals 
Quinolin and compounds 
Camphor, in past 
Vanillin 
Benzy! acetate 
Quinine, codeine, 
alkaloids 
Caffeine 
Analgesics, 
fuges, etc 
Peptone 
Diatases and vitamins 


lactate and 


crude and 


and benzo 


and other 


anesthetics, fabri 


2061 


ij gold peso = SO 


Kilograms 


31, 


98, 


179 


543 


5, 297 


13, 
43, 
39, 
26, 
13, 
128, 
45, 


576, 


836 
621 
235 
162 
590 
402 
885 
978 


1, 393, 36% 


42, 
914, 
378, 

38, 


te 





_ 





Gold 
pesos ! 


266, 339 
25, 242 
28, 318 
77, 277 
68, 389 
31, 853 
86, 155 

106, 817 
29, 221 

229, 431 

, 31, 447 
28, 795 

414, 391 

192, 765 
32, 595 
27, 056 


25, 160 
74, 412 


204, 067 
40, 412 
71, 359 

239, 405 


313, 541 
32, 280 
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Imports of Principal Chemicals Into 
Chile in 1941—Continued 











5 toni | Gold 
Commodity Kilograms | pesos 
Glucosides and opatherapeutic | 
products - - -_- ives] 2, 157 183, 640 
Medicated gauze } 64,882 | 375,054 
Lanolin____- 17,482 | 36,534 
Adhesive cloth __ 13, 065 71, 803 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical | | 
preparations, n. e. s....-.-_---| 293, 462 | 3, 437,904 
Medicinal chemicals _ - a, 29,016 | 331,773 
Dentifrices_....___- aiavend 4, 282 | 28, 591 
Rouge___._- 2,421 | 141,739 
Cosmetics, creams, pene « etc _| 3, 658 77, 106 
Toilet powders_-- basconl 4, 022 37, 463 
Insecticides, raticides, etc 352, 325 411, 518 
Pyrethrum extract. NT a ode 6, 823 66, 438 
Fertilizer materials 354, 148 218, 763 
Fulminates, detonators | 62, 941 845, 736 
Mine fuses ____.- --.-| 149,796 | 823, 873 
Flotation and concentrating 
chemicals: 
SS SEX Seca eee 392, 568 305, 042 
Cresylic acid ee 244, 300 440, 510 
Ethyl acetate. _- sale tail 33, 700 47,192 
Cyanides for processing | 
minerals ___.._. PEE. 260, 400 151, 632 
Xanthates 15, 700 31, 397 
Reagent No. 425 64, 400 131, 142 
Linseed oil = 270, 404 273, 579 
Turpentine, spirits of | 1,513,275 | 1,076, 952 
Rosin ..| 3,638,400 | 1, 183, 727 
Gum lac 74,087 | 175, 124 
Synthetic resins | 78,747 | 226,098 
Aniline . | 292, 495 | 2, 984, 127 
Dyes for tanning 60, 201 147, 095 
Coal-tar dyes 28, 321 209, 554 
Carmine lakes, lacquer 3, 210 | 31, 532 
Litharge and red lead | 178,738 | 146,708 
Prussian blue 21, 271 54, 558 
Ultramarine blue | 94, 666 142, 067 
Zine white | 335, 603 301, 183 
Lead white } 103, 933 86, 985 
Lithopone 1,314,873 | 679, 016 
Titanium oxide 26, 303 | 45, 251 
Iron oxide | 46, 047 | 47, 358 
Lamp black } 27, 260 | 30, 270 
Other paint pigments 170, 578 250, 701 
Paints and varnishes 497, 066 | 1,150, 164 
Printing ink 436, 824 | 835, 601 
Adhesives 69,970 | 171, 215 
Waterproofing preparations 47,777 | 41, 584 
Dextrine and similar products _ | 35, 311 | 37, 046 
Stearin 62,914 | 80, 581 
Plastics 238,686 | 722, 415 
Cleaning and polishing pre para- 
tions 132, 895 129, 572 





Mechanical and chemical pulp 


for paper manufacture 20, 686, 200 | 7, 991, 265 





Exports of Chemicals 


The predominant position of nitrate 
in the Chilean chemical export trade 
has been maintained throughout the 
years, but since the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in 1939, and with the expansion of 
the domestic chemical industry, nitrate’s 
share has been somewhat reduced. Of 
the total exports of chemicals and re- 
lated products amounting to 138,554,800 
pesos ($28,556,100) in 1941, nitrate and 
iodine accounted for 89 percent of the 
total, compared with 95 percent of total 
shipments valued at 160,259,500 gold 
pesos ($32,052,000) in 1938. Shipments 
of industrial chemicals and explosives 
accounted for 3 percent each and sulfur 
2 percent in 1941. 

A few items continue to account for 
the bulk of the chemical exports as noted 
in the table given below, the remaining 
amounts not shown being made up of 
numerous small items. With a few ex- 
ceptions, most of the trade is with other 
American Republics—outstanding excep- 
tions being sodium sulfate, tartaric acid, 
tartrates and crude tartar to the United 
States, and potassium chlorate to Japan: 
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Chilean Exports of Chemicals in 1941 





| 














Quantity, 
Groups and principal products i | vas in 
kilograms | 8°'4 Pesos 
Chemicals and related products— 
POLE PURI nice wn cieandiwicbxe wenecune 9, 834, 020 
Industrial chemicals...........|...._.. 4, 351, 625 
PORUIIID NO cncnensaccutinats 72, 97: 93, 240 
TORU, CEE oc ndnwciconnne 253, 356 326, 171 
Cream of tartar. ...........- 126, 782 272, 180 
Calcium compounds. - ------ 247, 649 476, 333 
Copper sulfate. ..........-.. 250, 685 98, 594 
Potassium chlorate and 
chloride.......-.......--.-| 6,138,545 | 1,721,321 
Sodium snifide_........---.. 2,479,726 | 1,147,471 
—— and toilet prepara- 
Ee a GAL ta 5 SAA 378, 156 
Artificial TY ARETE 35, 909 
Explosives, matches, pyro- 
ee Se PERRIS OF hut RS ak 4, 170, 761 
Dynamite and gelignite-_._- 2,174,365 | 3,513,029 
WRI otis nak cankscncnnswe 392, 924 604, 487 
Powder for mines __ -_- ; 82, 590 50, 751 
Polishes, resins, greases, in- 

dustrial oils - Ri sie abe omer 152, 179 
Paints, varnishes, “‘dyes_- = Ee 106, 239 
Soaps - reas 3, 187 
Miscellaneous chemical prod- 

wets... 2 ‘ aia | 635, 964 
Calcium carbide.--.-_____- 2, 194 140, 359 
Glues - - 195, 718 150, 423 

a and other related Drod- 
cts. |128, 720, 792 
Sodium “ee? SRE ca eS _|10, 349, 300 | 741, 746 
_L.. Aes . -|21, 748, 500 | 2,935, 957 
lodtee 5. __.-..--| 896, 583 | 8, 965, 835 
Nitrate___- ..|'12,704,793 114, 343, m4 
GS = cnnccasckcccacnseies 332,305 | 1,000, 2 
Total / | bib ties 138, 554, 812 





1 The quantity of nitrate is expressed in quintals. 


Conclusion 


The general forward movement in the 
industrialization of Chilean industry 
promises to accelerate chemical manu- 
facture. 

Expansion of electrochemical facilities 
for the manufacture of carbide, acetyl- 
ene, acetic acid, and thousands of syn- 
thetic organic chemicals; installation of 
coal carbonization ovens, with the conse- 
quent manufacture of other thousands of 
coal-derived organic chemicals; utiliza- 
tion of woods in the production of non- 
cyclic compounds such as methanol, for- 
maldehyde, acetic acid, and the like; and 
the subsequent combination of all of 
these into plastics materials, explosives, 
and scores of other basic chemicals— 
these are but a few examples of what 
may be done. 

They present only inadequately Chile’s 
possibilities. Only through a detailed 
survey of the latest and most up-to-the- 
minute developments can the true per- 
spective be determined. Only through 
the intensive application of the most 
modern scientific methods and utiliza- 
tion of the most highly developed equip- 
ment can the promise of the present be 
brought into full fruition. 





Production of synthetic rubber in 
Canada has been centralized at Sarnia, 
Qntario—an area served by water, rail, 
and highway transportation, and at a 
relatively short distance from the estab- 
lishments engaged in the production of 
tires, which will consume about 85 per- 
cent of the synthetic rubber to be pro- 
duced in the Dominion. The synthetic- 
rubber plant is expected to be completed 
and in full production by November 1, 
1943. 
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oe * : Registration of Agents real 
4 ay : e be ; in & 
j 4 ee 1Can Exc an é ales In addition to the foregoing registra. ever 
4 nN . tion requirements for insurance com. any 
i panies, all insurance agents of any king rein 
: ; in order to act as such lawfully, myst jn t 
; [Note.—A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, Per dollar likewise register themselves with the the 

with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the wnt : . { : 

Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 Ministerio de Fomento, where they will be } 

gourdes to the dollar.] be provided with a certificate of ay. mat 

thority. for | 
. For the purposes of the 1939 regula. 
Annual average Latest available quotation : insur P 
rate STE GREENE NNT tions, Venezuelan insurance agents are 
. defined as all persons, natural or juriq. 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange —- ical, who offer policies or intervene in A 
neue sae . insurance operations, and in genera] 
1941 1942 Rate equiva Date, b , all prov 
. io : lent in | 1943 those who undertake insurance opera. cha: 
a tions for the account and order of insur- or t 
Se Sa —___— - : ance carriers. This includes appraisers of r 
Argentina _____- Paper peso. Official A___.__. 3.73 3.73 3.73 | $0. 2681 | Sept. 25 and loss adjusters, while expressly ex. autl 
Official B.---...- 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 | Do. cluding marine adjusters. mer 
ORS ae 4.88 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market_... : 4.24 4. 00 . 2500 Do. . abst 
ivi ivi 3. 38 6. 46 2.42 .0236 | Sept. 2 "y pease oouin oma 
— ee Sea | foe] foes] 4450 0225 | Do. Supe rvlsory Powers ern! 
Brazil__- ...| Cruzeiro! RS Lect 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 .0606 | Sept. 1 suc 
ed meg seses = =. 19. 64 _ ~ = _ The Venezuelan insurance act of 1938 tha 
a | ileal Miike mn sn specifies ample powers for the complete enti 
Ms es Peso___- Official _______- ARES 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 Aug. 31 supervision of insurers, national or for- to 1 
, _hateien detbeanind 25. 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Y . . . : 
cab make 31.78; 8175| 31.10 0323 | Do. eign, which do an insurance business in tor 
_ 31.15 31.13 31. 00 . 0323 Do. the country. They are quite similar to sec 
Gold exchange -- - 31.15 31.13 31.00 . 0323 Do. . : 
| Mining dollar_____. 31.35 31.13 31. 00 0323 Do. the powers customarily granted to State oer 
Agricultural dollar- 231.15 31.13 31. 00 0323 Do. superintendents in the United States— 
Colombia. __. | Controlled.........__- 1.75 1.75 1.75 . 5714 | Sept. 17 f le, the right to exami boo clal 
Bank of Republic. 1.76 1. 76 1.76 . 5682 Do * cxamps rig Sa ne Ks bee 
Stabilization Fund (3) ar ‘) (4) Do. of accounting or other sources of docu- 
a 1. 86 1.77 1.75 S714) | Do. mentary information in the company’s 
Costa Rica. - 2 ~ iggecenmeaen a Pie ca) ‘at possession, the investigation of infrac- I 
Cuba. | = Se 98 1.00 1.00} 1.0000 | Sept. 25 tions of the law, the power to require 
Ecuador... -....- Central Bank (Official). __| 15. 00 14. 39 14.10 0709 | July 20 . . . : 
cn api lace dnana 2 04 2 04 2 04 4902 | Sept. 1 statements and other data showing the f 
Mexico......_.._- | (aaa 4. 86 4.85 4.85 . 2062 | Sept. 11 company’s condition, also the power to ant 
Nicaragua._.____- AE 5. 00 5. 00 5. 20 - 1923 | Sept. 18 impose fines and penalties. Generally sur 
Curb. 5. 93 5.25 . 1905 Do. -esentatives will j , 
Paraguay _...__. Official__- 333.00 | 333.00 .0030 | Sept. 3 Government representatives will inspect the 
_, SR wv fed fines in > ei 6. 50 ay = —— 18 insurance companies in Venezuela at at | 
Sal - etd alk bE a ae 2.£ 2. 50 50 .4000 | Sept. 25 7 rite meee 
—~ ‘ Controlled... __- : 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | Sept. 11 least once every 6 months—which may cor 
Reo  . 2.31 1.90 1. 90 5263 Do. be reduced to 3 months under the regu- the 
Venezuela... ____- | Controlled __- 3. 26 | 3. 35 3. 35 . 2085 | Sept. 18 : . 
| Free. ......- 53.76 3. 45 3. 35 2985 Do lations. _ . sch 
In addition, all insurers doing business cir: 
in Venezuela, both national and foreign pec 
1 Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1, “i 3 2 a 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. must submit a certified copy of their cor 

; pumblished March =. ce el ae a nae quarterly balances to the Ministerio de mt 

3 For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. Ses 

* For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. Fomento and the Commercial Court of no’ 

5 July 24~-December 31. First Instance at the place where they are 

NotE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States have their establishments. Further, an- tio 

into Argentina. nual balances and reports must be ren- ste 
dered, showing adjustments for reserves tio 
and the bases of computation. Failure th 
e to furnish either of these documents gel 
insurer will not be refused merely be- . ; 
Ww : = eee — subjects the delinquent insurer t e 
Insurance La of cause of the existence in its policies of aeons seianel ieee io conden vo 
clauses which may modify the common a : “nish co oe 
Venezuela : with the usual insurance practice, such to 
law provided they do not alter proper reports must be published Cc 
(Continued from p. 11) protection of the policyholder and are , ? : ‘ ; 
. "TS not against the public policy of the 
- _ , > oy a 
eke gee ~ ; it a, a oo country. However, under the provisions Re SCvVUES 
ee SS eee — of the Venezuelan Code of Commerce the Pane 
for the computation of reserves that the aniline st National or foreign life insurers in 
: courts of Venezuela have jurisdiction , 
insurer cannot carry out the benefits : : Venezuela must have a mathematical re- la 
. : over insurance contracts entered into , ; 
offered; or if the insurer has not com- ithi bli rf , serve in harmony with the “technical of 
; within the Republic even with foreign etd 
pleted the deposit of trusteed assets or ‘ - this jurisdicti principles generally accepted in the mat- th 
h th : failed t ov with insurers; this jurisdiction may not be i . 
as otherwise faue o comply waived by private agreement of the ter. On the other hand, carriers writ- co 
Venezuelan insurance law. parties. ing other classes of insurance may have of 
In the case of objectionable standard Wate technical reserves for current risks as re 
policy and contract forms, noted in the Liguidation low as 40 percent of net premiums re- pC 
preceding paragraph, as a ground for ; ceived during the year. The value of su 
denial of registration, the examination As soon as a registered insurer is dis- such reserves must be approved by the be 
which the Venezuelan Government un- solved or has ceased insurance opera- Ministerio de Fomento, for which pur- ac 
dertakes for this purpose is limited to tions, the Venezuelan Government makes pose the insurer should submit its for- Ww 
ascertaining whether the clauses of poli- it known officially that the particular mulas, calculations, and tables. pl 
cies or insurance contracts deprive the insurer is in process of liquidation. The Both the mathematical reserve and the tr 
policyholder of his rights, whether they withdrawal of trusteed assets or deposits, reserve for current risks must be repre- 01 
are illegal or against public policy, or however, will not be authorized until the sented in Venezuela by cash, advances fc 
against some express principle of law Government is assured that there are no or loans on policies, Venezuelan public 
enacted for the protection of the insured. unsatisfied claims pending in Venezuela obligations, Venezuelan commercial or te 
On the other hand, registration of the as the result of the insurer’s operations. industrial securities, or by Venezuelan n 
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real estate having a net value one-fourth 
jn excess of the amount required. How- 
ever, in neither of these reserves will 

any deduction be permitted by reason of 
reinsurance in other companies, whether 
jn the country or abroad; nevertheless, 
the initial deposit of trusteed assets will 
pe included in the computation of the 
mathematical reserve and the reserve 
for current risks. 


Substitution of Deposits 


According to Venezuelan insurance 
procedure, when there is to be an ex- 
change of deposited securities for others, 
or the substitution of one of the parcels 
of real estate accepted as an equivalent, 
authorization by the Ministerio de For- 
mento will not be forthcoming in the 
absence of a favorable report from Gov- 
ernment representatives or experts. 
Such a report must establish the fact 
that the security or realty which is to 
enter into the substitution is equivalent 
to the one whose exchange or substitu- 
tion is requested. In any event, the cash, 
securities, or real property already de- 
scribed above as trusteed assets are in- 
tended primarily to satisfy pending 
claims of policyholders which have not 
been paid from other assets. 


Policy Forms and Advertising 


As was explained above, policy forms 
and other documents in use by the in- 
surer in Venezuela must be submitted to 
the Ministerio de Fomento for approval 
at the time of registration and before the 
company may commence operations in 
the country. This is equally true of 
schedules of rates or tables of coefficients, 
circulars, advertising matter, or pros- 
pectuses. Consequently, if all policy or 
contract forms prove inacceptable they 
must be modified within 40 days after 
notice. If only part of the model forms 
are inacceptable the insurer’s registra- 
tion may be authorized, with the under- 
standing that it will not use the objec- 
tionable forms. However, in either of 
the above cases, or even in case of a 
general denial of registration on any of 
the grounds previously enumerated, the 
aggrieved insurer has 10 days in which 
to appeal to the Federal and Cassation 
Court. 


Accounting and Deprectation 


All insurers operating under Venezue- 
lan law must maintain a special system 
of accounting peculiar to operations of 
this nature, in the Spanish language, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the Code 
of Commerce and Venezuelan insurance 
regulations. Moreover, all contracts, 
policies, and other documents used by in- 
surance companies in the country must 
be in the Spanish language, as well as 
advertising material of all kinds. Also 
whenever any of the securities or real 
property deposited as part of the insurer’s 
trusteed assets depreciates in condition 
or price the insurance company must in- 
form the Government without delay. 

If the value or condition of the trus- 
teed asset is not restored within a maxi- 
mum of 3 months, the insurer must sub- 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country | Date signed | Date effective 
Cuba... .-- | Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- | 

| OE RE RS aaa | Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
ek hick nteSplivnn abou | Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden... -- ....--| May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
| SEES: ...-| Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1,1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below) -_._.._. Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 


6 RE CNR Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland.............. Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras................| Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia... teuteesece Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala... Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its ‘colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 








Morocco. ........-- ..| May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua !______-. .-| Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland __. _..-| May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
E1 Salvador ..| Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica -| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia 2 Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador. -- Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

SES SIERRAS Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1,1939 
Can a (revision of agree- 

ment of sen mens EE Do. 
Turkey. .---.-.-----| Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela... _- Nov. 6, 1939 Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary } 

agreement) Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (su »plementary | 

sgnemantt ; | Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) ............ Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
eee | Oct. 14,1941 Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba —— mentary 

agreement) .. Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5,1942 
Peru. Suncamoseceiows el a’. aaa July 29,1942 
CNR hoc. cs | July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico Leia | Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30,1943 
Iran...... ; --------| Apr. 8, 1943 | ‘) 
Iceland _. a ee | Aug. 27, 1943 5) 





1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

? The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

3 Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dee. 13, 1940. 

* Thirty days after exchange of proclamation (by the 
President of the United States) and ratification (hy the 
National Assembly of Iran). 

5 Thirty days after completion of necessary formalities 
by the Government of Iceland, proclamation by the 
President of the United States, and exchange of appro- 
priate instruments. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 


maries published by this Department, are available for 


examination at all field offices of the Department of 


Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 


any particular agreement, figures for the United States 


trade with “‘Agreement Countries,” and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and Aya r7 of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 25 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 


: | : Date for oral 
. Date of issu- | for submit- | ; 
Country : : ritten | Presentation 
ance of notice | ting written | * oF views 


statements 


Bolivia... Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18,1942 
Paraguay_| June 23,1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4,1943 





[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.] 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 
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stitute a new one. On the other hand, 
when the Ministerio de Fomento is in- 
formed by Government insurance inspec- 
tors (“fiscales de seguros”) of the depre- 
ciation of trusteed assets or deposits it 
will immediately notify the affected in- 
surer. The latter must thereupon state 
within 5 days whether it agrees with the 
Government’s valuation of the assets in 
question. If the reply is in the affirma- 
tive, the above-mentioned period of 3 
months will be fixed by the Ministerio 
de Fomento for restoration of the asset; 
contrariwise, an appraisal of the assets 
will be made. 

A variety of fines and penalties may 
be imposed upon insurance companies 


and their agents in Venezuela for viola- 
tions of the insurance law or its regula- 
tions. 





Food and clothes rationing in the 
United Kingdom may be continued after 
the war, according to views expressed by 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Government body) in a recent press 
release. He mentioned that premature 
abolition of controls after the last war 
had caused much hardship, and it would 
be preferable to carry on under a definite 
plan rather than encounter widespread 
confusion. 


; 
4 
i 
; 
{ 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 12, 1943: 


No. 493—Current Export Bulletin No. 126. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 126 covering the 
following items: 


I. PROGRAM LICENSE AUTHORIZING EX- 
PORTATIONS TO THE MIDDLE EAST. 


A. The Program. 


1. Effective October 1, a program license 
has been issued to the Combined Agency for 
Middle East Supplies authorizing the exporta- 
tion to Middle East destinations of specific 
kinds and quantities of commodities for spe- 
cific end uses. The Combined Agency will 
consist of personnel assigned by the Office of 
Economic Warfare, the Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration, and the British Supply Coun- 
cil, under the general supervision of a com- 
bined committee composed of representatives 
of interested agencies of the United States 
and British Governments. On and after Oc- 
tober 1, individual license applications cover- 
ing exportations to these destinations will be 
treated as applications for release certificates 
under the program license. The general li- 
censes specified below in paragraph B will 
continue in effect and “SP” licenses will con- 
tinue to be issued by the Office of Exports. 
Clearance of exportations to Middle East des- 
tinations under this program will be author- 
ized by the issuance of release certificates by 
the Combined Agency for Middle East Sup- 
plies located in the Hill Building, Seventeenth 
and I Streets NW., Washington 25,D.C. (See 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 12 for 
the general provisions and information per- 
taining to program licenses.) 

2. The following is a complete list of desti- 
nations included in this program: 


Aden. Khorya-Morya. 
Anglo-Egyptian Lebanon. 
Sudan. Libya. 


Arabia (Saudi). Palestine. 
British Somaliland. Perim Island (Aden). 


Cyprus. Saudi Arabia. 
t. Sokotra Island 

Eritrea. (Aden). 

Ethiopia. Sudan, Anglo- 


French Somaliland Egyptian. 
(Fr.Somali Coast). Syria. 
Iran. Trans-Jordan. 
Iraq. Yemen. 
Italian Somaliland. 
Kamaran Island 
(Aden). 


B. Certain General Licenses Remaining in 
Effect. 


The cancellation of certain general licenses 
for the above destinations was announced in 
subject I of Current Export Bulletin No. 85 
(Announcement No. 451 in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly for March 27) and in subject 
III of Current Export Bulletin No. 105 
(Announcement No. 472 in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly for July 10). General licenses 
which continue in effect are as follows: 


(a) General intransit license for shipments 
originating in Canada and intended for the 
above destinations. 

(b) General license GUS. 

(c) Personal baggage. 

(d) Ship’s stores, fuel, and supplies. 

(e) Plane stores, fuel, and supplies. 

({) Metal drums and containers of capac- 
ity of 10 gallons or less when filled with com- 
modities the export of which has been author- 
ized by individual license. 
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(g) Developed photograph films, plates, 
and paper. 
(h) Technical data. 


C. Individual Licenses Already Issued. 

All individual licenses outstanding on Sep- 
tember 30 will remain valid until their regu- 
lar expiration date. 


D. Exportations Under Program License. 


1. The Combined Agency for Middle East 
Supplies will act as the certifying agency, 
issuing release certificates for all exportations 
to the Middle East destinations. Release cer- 
tificates will remain valid for 6 months from 
the date of issuance. Individual license ap- 
plications which are pending in the Office of 


Exports will be treated as applications for’ 


release certificates. Applications for release 
certificates shall be made on Form BEW 119, 
until the use of a regular form of release cer- 
tificate application is announced. The same 
number of copies of the BEW 119 should be 
submitted as are used in making application 
for individual export license. Acknowledg- 
ment cards (BEW 116) should also be filled 
out and submitted with the release certifi- 
cate application. 

2. Applications for release certificates under 
the program should be submitted to the Com- 
bined Agency for Middle East Supplies, lo- 
cated in the Hill Building, 17th and I 
Streets NW., Washington 25, D.C. However, 
licenses covering exportations of petroleum 
products will be issued by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare and applications for such 
licenses should be mailed to the Office of 
Exports, Office of Economic Warfare, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Inquiries concerning the 
status of release certificate applications or 
other matters concerning this program should 
be addressed to this agency. 

3. The UKCC Mission, 43 Exchange Place, 
New York City, has been the agency for con- 
tracts with exporters proposing to ship to 
the above destinations. On October 1, 1943, 
the UKCC Mission will become part of the 
combined agency dealing with such ship- 
ments. Its title will be changed to the New 
York Office of the Combined Agency for Mid- 
dle East Supplies. It will continue as the 
agency for contracts with exporters and appli- 
cations for release certificates may be filed 
with that office at the option of the appli- 
cants for forwarding to the Combined Agency 
in Washington. 

4. Applications for release certificates for 
shipments to Palestine, Trans-Jordan, Aden, 
and Cyprus may similarly be filed, as in the 
past, with the British Colonial Supplies Mis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. Applications so filed 
will be forwarded to the Combined Agency for 
Middle East Supplies. 

5. No exportations may be made under this 
program with the knowledge or intention 
that the commodities covered thereby are to 
be reexported from the Middle East destina- 
tion unless the reexportation has been au- 
thorized by the Office of Exports, Office of 
Economic Warfare. (Such reexportations are 
authorized, however, when made solely be- 
tween the destinations covered by this pro- 
gram license.) 


E. Appeals. 


An exporter whose application for a release 
certificate has been rejected, or whose release 
certificate has been revoked, may file an ap- 
peal from such rejection or revocation with 
the Office of Exports, Office of Economic War- 
fare, Washington 25, D. C. In filing an ap- 
peal, the same procedure shall be followed as 
is presently in effect for appealing a rejected 
license application. (Comprehensive Export 
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Schedule No. 12.) Inquiries concerning ap- 
plications which have been returned without 
action or delayed beyond 4 weeks may also 
be addressed to the Office of Exports. 


II. ZONE NUMBER REQUIRED WITH ap. 
DRESS. 


Exporters sending forms, applicationg or 
other correspondence to the Office of Exports 
are urgently requested to indicate the zone 
number of the mailing address to which the 
reply, license or other return is to be sent 
The lack of personnel in the post office to 
handle the great volume of war time maj] 
makes it essential that exporters comply with 
the provisions set up by the Post Office De. 
partment for zoning larger cities. 

On Forms BEW 119, BEW 151, BEW 166 
and BEW 138, and cards numbers BEW 116 
BEW 142, and BEW 178, the zone number 
should be listed for the return address as wel] 
as the applicant’s address wherever thege 
occur. 


III. ARGENTINE REVALIDATION PROG 
TO BE CONCLUDED OCTOBER 15, 1943. 

No license to export to Argentina issued 
prior to May 1, 1943, will be considered for re. 
validation unless it has been submitted to the 
Office of Exports on or before October 15 
1943. . 

Exporters are referred to Current 
Bulletin No. 109 (Announcement No. 476 in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for August 7), 
which stated that all outstanding individual 
licenses (BEW 119 or BEW 166) issued prior 
to May 1, 1943, for exportations to Argentina, 
would be revoked effective August 2, 1943, 
with the following exceptions: 

(a) Shipments on dock, on lighter or laden 
yo the exporting carrier prior to August 
2, 1943. 

(b) SP licenses, WP licenses, licenses un- 
der mine serial numbers, and licenses for the 
operation of the meat-packing plants en- 
gaged in the fulfillment of the United Na. 
tions’ contracts. 


IV. RETURN OF INDIVIDUAL EXPORT 
LICENSE TO LICENSEE AFTER PAR- 
TIAL SHIPMENT. 


In the interest of greater flexibility, effec- 
tive October 15, 1943, current procedure in 
connection with individual export licenses 
involving partial shipments is modified as 
follows: 

(a) When only a partial shipment is in- 
tended to be made against the license from 
the original point of exportation or mailing 
and the balance or parts thereof from another 
point, the licensee or his agent may obtain 
the return of the license from the collector of 
customs or postmaster by means of a letter 
attached to the license. Such return will be 
expedited by the inclusion of a self-addressed 
and stamped envelope. 

(b) Prompt return of a license by the 
licensee or his agent to the Office of Exports, 
Office of Economic Warfare, Washington 25, 
D. C., must be made (1) when partial ship- 
ment against such license has occurred and 
no additional shipments against the un- 
shipped balance are contemplated; (2) when 
the validity of the license has expired. 

(c) Collectors of customs and postmasters 
will return directly to the Office of Exports, 
and not to licensees, all individual licenses 
upon which exportations have been com- 
pleted or whose validity has expired. 


Vv. COLLECTORS TO RETURN EXPIRED 
LICENSES PROMPTLY TO OFFICE OF 
EXPORTS. 


Since the period of validity of certain in- 
dividual export licenses has been extended to 
1 year, the retention of such licenses beyond 
the expiration date by the collectors of cus- 
toms is no longer deemed advisable. There- 
fore, effective immediately, all such individ- 
ual licenses will be returned to the Office of 
Exports by collectors the day following ex- 
piration, unless the collector is advised by the 
exporter, sufficiently in advance of the ex- 
piration, that he has applied for the exten- 
sion of validity of a specific license. Such 
licenses will be held by the collector for an 
additional period of 30 days and then re 
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turned to the Office of Exports if the ap- 
roved extension has not been received dur- 
jing this grace period. Exporters are there- 
fore reminded to anticipate the expiration of 
a license sufficiently far in advance to obtain 
an extension where one is warranted and to 
notify the collector of customs holding the 
license of the extension request prior to that 
expiration date. 


yI. ADOPTION OF DECENTRALIZATION 
PROGRAM BY CANADA FOR EXPORTS 
TO OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

Exports from Canada to the other Ameri- 
can Republics, whether shipped directly or by 
way of the United States, are now included 
within the decentralization program. This 
is the result of a recent agreement between 
the Governments of Canada, the United 
States, and the various other American Re- 
publics. Import recommendations covering 
proposed exports from Canada will be 
stamped in the upper left-hand corner with 
the word “Canada.” Export orders received 
by United States export commission firms 
which specify that the commodities are to be 
exported from Canada will be accompanied 
py copy No. 4 of an import recommendation 
marked “Canada.” Under such _ circum- 
stances, the United States exporter shall send 
the import recommendation to the Canadian 
supplier, who will obtain an export permit 
and make the shipment in the usual manner. 


VII. RENEWAL OF EXPORT LICENSES 
WHERE PREFERENCE RATINGS HAVE 
BEEN ASSIGNED. 

As announced in Current Export Bulletin 
No. 112 (Announcement No, 479 in FoREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY for August 21), an appli- 
cant, when filing an application for an ex- 
port license, is required to state whether or 
not a preference rating is required to obtain 
the materials for export. 

In order to make it possible to grant the 
largest number of licenses for materials in 
short supply and under allocation, it is neces- 
sary for the Office of Exports to know, in con- 
sidering license applications, whether a pref- 
erence rating is needed; or in the case Of an 
application to renew a license, whether a 
preference rating previously granted has al- 
ready been used. 

Therefore, when it becomes necessary to 
apply for a renewal of a license, where a pref- 
erence rating has been issued, the applicant 
must state whether the commodities covered 
by the license have been procured as a result 
of the preference rating granted him origi- 
nally. 


VIII. IN-TRANSIT SHIPMENTS DETAINED 
IN THE UNITED STATES—RETURN OF 
SUCH SHIPMENTS TO COUNTRIES 
FROM WHICH THEY WERE EXPORTED. 


Various in-transit shipments en route 
through the United States from the Middle 
East or European neutral countries to destina- 
tions which are now under control of the 
enemy have been detained in the United 
States. Applications for export licenses to 
return such shipments to the countries from 
which they were originally sent will be con- 
sidered by the Office of Exports, provided 
such countries are not now enemy occuried. 
Every such application for an export license, 
however, must be accompanied by a state- 
ment indicating whether or not part or full 
enemy ownership is vested in the consign- 
ment by virtue of any financial transactions 
between the United States exporter, as a for- 
warding agent, and the original consignee. 


IX. CHANGE IN PROCEDURE UNDER NEW- 
FOUNDLAND PROGRAM LICENSE. 


Effective immediately, exporters desiring to 
make exportations to Newfoundland are no 
longer required to submit import recommen- 
dations with their applications for release 
certificates. However, the Newfoundland 
Supply Liaison will examine all applications 
for release certificates covering exportations 
to Newfoundland before certification by the 
Office of Exports, Office of Economic Warfare 
and all such applications should be mailed 
directly to the Newfoundland Supply Liaison, 
907 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington 5, D. C. 
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X. GENERAL LICENSE FOR NEWSPRINT 
CORES (GPM). 

A general license, designated GPM, has 
been issued authorizing the export of news- 
print cores, made of any kind of material, 
provided that such cores have been imported 
into the United States either alone or as part 
of the packing of imported newsprint paper. 





Motion Pictures’ 
Post-War Role 
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must cause the production, with Ameri- 
can capital, of a given number of films 
there. One feels justified in saying that 
it seems difficult to discern the equity 
of such hobbling requirements—under 
which the Hollywood films must struggle 
over difficult hurdles before they can 
reach the foreign screens and satisfy the 
eager entertainment hunger of the for- 
eign audiences. 

A thoroughly impartial observer on 
the sidelines might well ask: Is it not 
true that quality of product is the only 
genuine basis and criterion of fair com- 
petition? The foreign patron at the box 
office, in the post-war period, will be the 
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real and competent judge of quality 
films and of the types of pictures that 
he prefers. 

If pictures produced in the United 
States happen to be bad, audiences in 
this country will not patronize them 
merely because they are of American 
make. The same holds true in other 
world markets. Administrative walls and 
restraints cannot make unsatisfactory 
motion pictures seem good to those who 
view them. Shackles imposed from above, 
like artificial stimuli for an effort inher- 
ently weak, simply serve to distort the 
normal pattern of things and to impede 
or frustrate the natural movements, in 
international commerce, of motion pic- 
tures as a vehicle of entertainment, emo- 
tion, vision. 

It may assuredly be said that the United 
States motion-picture industry feels, 
unanimously, that the quality standard 
is the only type of barrier to which our 
American films should be subjected, in 
order to do business in world markets. 


For Fair Opportunity 


Will the free flow, between nations, 
of this powerful “intangible,” the motion 
(Continued on p. 38) 
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Interesting Program Promised for Foreign Trade Convention 
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The National Foreign Trade Convention, meeting at New York City October 
25-27, with headquarters at the Hotel Pennsylvania (see “boxed” article on 
p. 22 of last week’s FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY), has scheduled what prom- 
ises to be a program of exceptional interest and value for all segments of 
the foreign-trading community. 

Considerations of space prevent the publication here of the entire list of 
addresses and meetings that have been planned, but a number of these will 
be cited as typifying the themes to be discussed and the objectives aimed at. 

The first General Session will be addressed by Eugene P. Thomas, Chair- 
man of the National Foreign Trade Council; William L. Clayton, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce; John E. Otterson, Chairman of the American 
Maritime Council; and Brooke Claxton, M. P., Parliamentary Assistant to 
the Prime Minister of Canada. 

The Bankers’ Luncheon will hear the views of Wilbert Ward, President 
of the Bankers’ Association for Foreign Trade; Charles E. Spencer, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Boston; Joseph C. Rovensky, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank; and R. E. Knight, of the Bank of Mont- 
real. At the Banking Session of the Convention, presided over by Clarence 
E. Hunter and Arthur W. Johnson, the leading subject of discussion will be 
Monetary Policy and Exchange Stabilization, with Dr. Harry D. White, of 
the Treasury Department, as one of the speakers. 

The Transportation and Insurance Session will hear, among others, G. C. 
Randall, Manager of Port Traffic for the Association of American Railroads; 
A. A. Alexander, of the War Shipping Administration; and W. H. Lukens, 
an export manager. 

The second General Session, on Tuesday, will have as speakers Philip Young, 
of Lend-Lease; Dr. James T. Shotwell, Chairman of the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace; and Frederick C. Crawford, President of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. At “The Americas” session, one of 
the principal speakers will be Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

Among the subjects to be discussed in the Wartime Export Forum are 
Export Control, Lend-Lease Operations, Export Allocations and Supply 
Assistance, Export Price Regulations, Export Merchandising, Forsign Funds 
Control, Censorship, the Proclaimed List, the British Blacklist. 

The Importers’ Group Session will command the services of able speakers, 
as will the Export Advertising Session and the various Industrial Group 
Sessions. 

Foreign Trade Reconstruction will form the highly significant subject of 
one of the major sessions of the Convention. 

All in all, it appears certain that this Convention will embody the best 
thought, and will express the sound judgment and reasoned aspirations, of 
the foreign-trading community in the United States today. 
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Charles C. Concannon (co-author of 


“Chilean Chemical Picture’’).—Born 
Boston, Mass. Graduate Boston Latin 
School; Harvard, B. A., 1911. For 5 years 
sold industrial chemicals, traveling 
throughout New England for Brewer & 
Co., of Worcester. In 1916 became asso- 
ciated with Takamine Laboratories of 
New York City, taking an active part 
in management of various enterprises 
of that concern, in connection with 
which he spent 2 years in Japan and 
China. Mr. Concannons efforts while in 
private industry were devoted to sales 
and management, with the emphasis 
largely on the development of that which 
was new as to markets, sources, prod- 
ucts, processes, and uses. Appointed in 
1922 to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, he organized the 
Chemical Division, and as its Chief he 
has traveled extensively throughout the 
world and has written many books and 
articles in the chemical and related fields 
having to do with economics, industry, 
and foreign trade. Mr. Concannon plans 
to leave shortly for Chile, to act for one 
year as adviser and consultant to the 
Chilean Government, after which period 
he plans to return to his position in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at Washington. 


Henry P. Crawford (“Insurance Law 
of Venezuela’’).—See the May 15, 1943, 
issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Nathan D. Golden (“Motion Pictures’ 
Post-War Role’’).—Born Bellaire, Ohio, 
July 4, 1895; attended Emerson Insti- 
tute, Columbus University, LL.B. Wash- 
ington College of Law. Admitted to 
practice before the District of Columbia 
Bar. Entered Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce service in August 
1926, as Assistant Chief of newly or- 
ganized Motion-Picture Section; Chief 
of the Section, July 1933; Chief of the 
Division, 1937; now Chief of Motion- 
Picture Unit. Prior to appointment to 
the Bureau’s service, was engaged in 
motion-picture industry in the produc- 
tion, distribution, and exhibition, as 
well as equipment, fields. Served dur- 
the World War from October 1, 1917, 
to April 30, 1919, with Headquarters 
Company of One Hundred and First 
Infantry, Twenty-sixth Division. En- 
gaged in the Chateau-Thierry, Saint 
Mihiel, and Argonne offenses—wounded 
in action. Fellow of the Society of Mo- 
tion Picture Engineers; American Pro- 
jection Society; life member of the Pro- 
jection Advisory Council; recipient of 
the first annual gold plaque merit award 
in 1930 offered by the Projection Advi- 
sory Council for contributions to the field 
of motion-picture projection; Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Motion-Picture Projection- 
ists of the United States and Canada, 
National Press Club and Variety Club 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


of Washington; Y. D. Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Author of numerous papers 
covering foreign motion-picture mar- 
kets presented at conventions of the 
Society of Motion-Picture Engineers, 
and of articles contributed to motion- 
picture trade publications. 

Anna Hazel Swift (co-author of “Chil- 
ean Chemical Picture’’).—See the May 
29, 1943, issue of this magazine. 
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picture, be given consideration in the 
conditions that will surround the fram- 
ing of the peace? The American indus- 
try hopes so. 

It seems virtually certain that the 
agenda of the peace-making will em- 
brace the endeavor to assure fair condi- 
tions and circumstances in other activ- 
ities such as mining, agriculture, oil, 
steel, air transport, and various other 
economic aspects of the modern world. 
Many students of the situation believe 
that comparable attention and efforts 
may well be devoted to the motion pic- 
ture, which may fairly be said to have 
proved itself a necessary instrumentality 
in the successful prosecution of the war, 
and which promises to be equally signif- 
icant in the coming era of peace. 

The morale-value of our pictures is 
being attested, at this moment, by care- 
ful observers abroad. As quickly as 
Axis-occupied territories are liberated, 
American motion pictures are sent in 
for showing to the people who have been 
freed from the Nazi-Fascist tyranny. 
People who had “starved” for years for 
really entertaining American films, who 
had been forced to look solely at Nazi 
propaganda pictures, are today crowd- 
ing the theaters of North Africa and 
Sicily as never before. 

The motion-picture industry has often 
been referred to as one of the 10 leading 
American industries. Its contribution 
to the war effort has certainly been 
notable. It has its share of gold stars on 
its service flags. Its personnel and facil- 
ities have been made available to the 
Government without profit, and its stars 
have brought relaxation and high-spir- 
ited pleasure to our fighting men in the 
training camps in the United States 
and at the front-line posts in all theaters 
of war. One well-known columnist-com- 
mentator made this statement, just the 
other day: “Diversion and recreation are 
vacuum-cleaners for the mind: the mov- 
ies, according to first-hand accounts, are 
making better fighting men in the South 
Seas.” 


Value Amply Attested 


A recent number of the Department 
of State Bulletin cites numerous strik- 
ing examples of the enthusiasm with 
which American films (the writer is 
speaking especially of nontheatrical pic- 
tures, but his observations apply, one 
feels, to American movies in general) 
are received today by civilians in remote 
foreign regions. We are told how, in 
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one country to the south of us, the pro. 
jector used by the United States Em. 
bassy in the capital city during the day 
was loaded onto a truck and carried out 
side the city to the coffee plantations foy 
showings in the early evening to the cof. 
fee pickers, many of whom had never 
seen a motion picture. The films were 
received rousingly by the laborers, 

At the other extreme are the semi. 
naries and schools of the churches, 
sometimes located in isolated spots, 
whose students are thirsting for knowl. 
edge of the outside world. According 
to one field report, two priests from g 
seminary appeared at the American 
Embassy in a leading South American 
capital one afternoon to request a show- 
ing at the school. They wistfully ip. 
quired whether a 3-hour exhibition 
would be asking too much—since the 
students could ordinarily see films only 
once a year. 

Enthusiastic motion-picture audiences 
abroad (the State Department writer 
notes) have become a routine, but never 
uninteresting nor unimportant, story, 
Photographs of the audiences show the 
intense eagerness with which the people 
attend the exhibitions. In one case, 
“three benches at the rear broke under 
the weight of the persons standing on 
them before the show was over.” More 
than 500 eager townspeople had jammed 
into a tiny hall. 

“The motion picture,” says the State 
Department in its general comment, “is 
a recognized instrument of communica- 
tion capable of presenting clearly to mil- 
lions, literate or not, the best-selling 
novel of the year, the latest victory on 
the battle-fronts, or, by means of ani- 
mation, it can describe in detail the in- 
ternal operation of an engine.” Motion 
pictures, the Department stresses, “are 
serving a long-range need in identifying 
the true spirit of the United States 
through pictures showing our people’s 
daily lives, their work, their institutions, 
and their land.” 


Task for Post-War Planning 


The endeavor to assure that foreign 
markets in the post-war period shall be 
reasonably free of access for our films 
should be, and is being, recognized today 
as one of the imperative calls upon the 
best intelligence of the American mo- 
tion-picture industry. 

It is one phase, but perhaps a domi- 
nant phase, in the conscious, wise, and 
resolute shaping of the pattern of the 
future—for something that is not only a 
commercial product but is, at the same 
time, admittedly a powerful (though 
intangible) emotional, mental, and spir- 
itual force that can contribute much to 
wholesome pleasure and reasoned prog- 
ress in the decades and centuries to 
come. 


Business Is the 
Greatest Single Force “ 
for Social Good | 
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The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and cannot 
pe responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 
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Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Depariment of State Bulletin 
October 2, 1943 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The October 2 issue contains 
these articles: 


LenD-LEASE AID TO THE UNITED NATIONS. 


CONTINUATION OF FOREIGN RELIEF AND RE- 
HABILITATION OPERATIONS. 


Tue MEDITERRANEAN COMMISSION. 
CAPTURE OF PRIZES ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


ADDRESS BY JOSEPH C. GREW AT THE 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRA- 
TION OF THE 77TH DIVISION. 


EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND JAPANESE 
NATIONALS. 


UniteD STATES INFORMATION LIBRARIES 
ABROAD. 


APPOINTMENT OF VISITING UNITED STATES 
PROFESSOR IN CHINA. 


COMPENSATION FOR PETROLEUM PROPERTIES 
EXPROPRIATED IN MEXICO. 


CELEBRATION OF JEWISH NEW YEAR. 


RESIGNATION OF ADMIRAL WILLIAM H. 
STANDLEY AS AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO 
THE SOVIET UNION. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEMOGRAPHIC CONGRESS. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE TRADE AGREEMENT 
WITH ICELAND. 


Other Publications 


COMMERCIAL POLICIES AND TRADE RELA- 
TIONS OF EUROPEAN POSSESSIONS IN THE 
CARIBBEAN AREA. U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion. 1943. Report No. 151, Second 
Series. 337 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


BRAZIL: FXYNANCIAL AND ECONOMIC RE- 
vigEw. The Chase National Bank. 1943. 
§9pp. A summary of financial and eco- 
nomic conditions in Brazil. Discusses its 
foreign trade, monetary unit and foreign 
exchange, banking, money market and 
circulation, agricultural and forest prod- 
ucts, mineral wealth, industries and their 
growth, and the outlook for the future. 
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U. S. Foreign Trade in August 


Total value of exports from the United 
States during August 1943 exceeded 
$1,205,000,000, according to an announce- 
ment by the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce—the fourth con- 
secutive month the export total has ex- 
ceeded a billion dollars. 

The August export of $1,205,000,000 
represented a 4-percent decrease from 
the July total of $1,251,000,000 and a 71- 
percent increase over the total of $703,- 
000,000 for August 1942. For the first 8 
months of 1943, the value of exports 
amounted to $7,963,000,000, a figure more 
than 64 percent above the total for the 
same period of 1942 and only 1 percent 
less than the $8,036,000,000 total value 
for the entire year of 1942. Export totals 
exclude shipments to our armed forces 
abroad but include Lend-Lease ship- 
ments to the United Nations. 


The value of general imports (arrivals) 
of merchandise into the United States for 
the month of August 1943 was $316,000,- 
000, an increase of 5 percent above the 
July total of $300,000,000. The August 
1943 import total showed a 70-percent in- 
crease over the value of $186,000,000 for 
the same month of last year. Imports 
for consumption for August 1943 were 
valued at $307,000,000, an increase of 4 
percent from the preceding month’s total 
of $295,000,000. The August “imports for 
consumption” total represents a 66-per- 
cent increase over the August 1942 value 
of $185,000,000. 

Revised figures for July 1943 indicate 
that general imports (arrivals) are now 
exceeding imports for consumption—a 
reversal of the relationship established in 
September 1942. 

Summary figures on exports and im- 
ports for 1942 and 1943 are as follows: 


[In millions of dollars] 









































Exports Imports 
Period gi ele GF 
| Total (including United States General Imports for 
reexports) merchandise (arrivals) consumption 

1942: 
January $481, 463, 000 | $475, 205, 000 | $253, 546, 000 $256, 046, 000 
February 479, 993, 000 476, 357, 000 253, 609, 000 239, 592, 000 
March 627, 603, 000 | 621, 574, 000 272, 190, 000 252, 109, 000 
April 716, 774, 000 709, 077, 000 234, 870, 000 223, 604, 000 
May 535, 652, 000 529, 701, 000 190, 791, 000 191, 974, 000 
June. -_. : 648, 224, 000 642, 832, 000 214, 746, 000 199, 708, 000 
July 649, 926, 000 645, 009, 000 213, 210, 000 209, 249, 000 
August 703, 096, 000 696, 245, 000 186, 323, 000 184, 766, 000 
September 732, 014, 000 725, 896, 000 196, 033, 000 196, 755, 000 
October 801, 382, 000 794, 258, 000 199, 750, 000 223, 409, 000 
November 786, 860, 000 780, 753, 000 168, 079, 000 186, 715, 000 
December 873, 145, 000 864, 866, 000 358, 787, 000 407, 417, 000 
January-December 8, 036, 132,000 | 7,961, 773,000 | 2, 741, 934, 000 | 2, 771, 344, 000 

1943:! ea gn ne are 
January 730, 265, 000 723, 562, 000 228, 214, 000 | 245, 588, 000 
February 718, 528, 000 710, 527, 000 233, 959, 000 245, 173, 000 
March 991, 641, 000 977, 200, 000 249, 240, 000 263, 992, 000 
April J 979, 741, 000 970, 334, 000 257, 891, 000 267, 771, 000 
May. 1, 084, 514, 000 1, 075, 787, 000 280, 883, 000 284, 959, 000 
June 1, 002, 851, 000 996, 772, 000 302, 239, 000 307, 463, 000 
July_. 1, 250, 528, 000 | 1, 242, 768, 000 300, 286, 000 1 294, 525, 000 
August 1, 205, 396, 000 | 1, 194, 031, 000 315, 730, 000 306, 878, 000 
Cumulative totals—January-August: ey: : | are eek EMS iS F es ies 
1942 4, 842, 731, 000 4, 796, 000, 000 | 1, 819, 285, 000 1, 757, 048, 000 
1943 7, 963, 464, 000 7, 890, 981, 000 2, 168, 442, 000 | 2, 216, 349, 000 

| 
! Preliminary totals. Monthly export totals for 1943 and the “imports for consumption” total for July 1943 have been 

revised since the issuance of the previous release. 

Available from: Foreign Department, Corporation, 330 West Forty-second 


The Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York, Pine Street Corner of Nassau, 
New York 15, N. Y. 


THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM—TODAY AND To- 
MORROW. William Benton, Eric Johnston, 
and Harold J. Laski. 1943. University 
of Chicago Round Table Discussion No. 
282. 29 pp. Price, 10 cents. Third in 
a series of discussions on Lessons of the 
War. 

Available from: The University of 
Chicago Round Table, Chicago, Ill. 


TuncsTen. K. C. Li and Chung Yu 
Wang. 1943. American Chemical Soci- 
ety Monograph Series No. 94. 342 pp. 
Price, $7. A volume designed to stimu- 
late interest in the future of the tungsten 
industry. Discusses the history of tung- 
sten, its geology, ore-dressing, metal- 
lurgy, chemistry, analysis, industrial ap- 
plication, substitution, and economics. 


Available from: Reinhold Publishing 


Street, New York, N. Y. 


Foop AND FARMING IN  PosT-WAR 
Europe. P. Lamartine Yates and D. 
Warriner. 1943. 118 pp. Price, $1.25. 


Discusses essential facts concerning the 
problem of rehabilitation of Europe’s 
peasantry, and outlines a practical policy 
in which prosperous agriculture and 
abolition of malnutrition are major post- 
war aims. Contains pictures and maps. 

Available from: Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


12 MontHs THAT CHANGED THE WORLD. 
Larry Lesueur. 1943. 345 pp. Price, 
$3. Begins with the successful defense 
of Moscow and ends with the successful 
defense of Stalingrad. Describes the 
Russian Army in action and the over- 
night movement eastward of the great 
factories on the western front. 

Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
501 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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North Sea ports and Delfziyl. This has 
not resulted in any notable changes in 
freight rates. The freight level in July 
1943 was 10 points lower than for the 
corresponding month in July 1942. 


Tanganyika 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Sales of Lint Cotton Government- 
Controlled.—All lint cotton ginned from 
cotton planted in Tanganyika in 1943 is 
the property of the government until 
sold, and it is to be disposed of only on 
order of the Director of Agriculture at 
prices approved by him in accordance 
with prescribed regulations. The first 
order to this effect was published in the 
Gazette of July 23. 

A group known as the Eastern Province 
Association of Cotton Exporters has been 
established for the purpose of buying 
and exporting the cotton from East 
Africa. To qualify, a member must have 
exported a minimum of 2,000 bales of 
eastern province cotton during the basic 
years 1935 to 1942, and have exported 
that minimum amount for more than 
1 year. 

Ginners are to dispose of their cotton 
under the direction of the Director of 
Agriculture, who supervises sale to mem- 
bers of the exporters group. Cotton 
destined for the Ministry of Supply is 
also under the orders of the Director. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Quota for Agricultural Tools 
To Be Allotted.—Allocation of 1944 im- 
port quotas for certain agricultural hand 
tools is to be made by the Tanganyika 
Economic Control Board, according to 
the Gazette of July 9. 

Dealers desiring to import any of the 
scheduled items are to submit detailed 
returns of their imports during 1937-42 
inclusive. 

To facilitate shipment of outstanding 
orders for 1943, dealers have also been 
asked to advise the Board of such un- 
filled orders. 

Scheduled items include axes, hatchets, 
picks, mattocks, spades, sisal knives, and 
similar tools. 


Uruguay 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Fuel Oil: Maximum Sales Prices Es- 
tablished.—Fuel oil is to be sold by the 
cubic meter instead of by the ton as 
heretofore, and the maximum sales 
prices in Montevideo for light and heavy 
fuel oil will be 76.50 and 72.75 pesos, 
respectively, per cubic meter at 15° C., 
according to a decree of September 3, 
1943, published in the Uruguayan Diario 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Oficial of September 13. Prices in the 
interior will be established on the basis 
of the Montevideo prices. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dextrine: Included Temporarily in 
Raw-Materials Section of Tariff at Lower 
Duty.—In view of the current shortage of 
corn, the inclusion in the raw-materials 
section of the Uruguayan tariff, for 1 
year only, of dextrine imported for in- 
dustrial purposes became effective July 
30, 1943, according to a resolution of that 
date, published in the Diario Oficial of 
August 20. Such dextrine will be duti- 
able at 15 percent, plus a surtax of 21 
percent of a fixed official customs valua- 
tion of 0.18 peso per gross kilogram. It 
will be exempt from the 50-percent sur- 
tax established by a decree law of July 
24, 1942. 

Iron Hoops: Included in Raw-Materi- 
als Section of Tariff at Lower Duty.— 
Iron hoops used for the manufacture of 
Bergmann tubing are included in the 
raw-materials section of the Uruguayan 
tariff, dutiable at 10 percent, plus a sur- 
tax of 16 percent of a fixed valuation of 
0.045 peso per gross kilogram, according 
to a resolution of September 10, 1943, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Sep- 
tember 20. 

Sugar: Purchase From Brazil Author- 
ized.—The purchase of 128,000 bags of 
sugar of 60 kilograms each by the Bank 
of the Republic for account and order 
of the Government of Uruguay, from the 
Sugar and Alcohol Institute of Brazil, in 
accordance with the agreement with that 
institution dated October 27, 1942, was 
authorized by a decree of August 13, 1943, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Au- 
gust 20. 

The Bank will transfer the merchan- 
dise in the Uruguayan customs to local 
dealers who have obtained the corre- 
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sponding import permit from the Export @ 
and Import Control, and upon payment | 
of the price established by the Execy. | 
tive Power. 4 


|For announcement of previous imports 
of sugar from Brazil, see FoREIGN Commerc 
WEEKLY of January 2, 1943.] 


Fuel Oil: Import Quota Established — 
The importation of 57,000 tons of fuel oj) 
to supply domestic needs which cannot 
be met by the present production of the 
ANCAP refinery (National Administra. 
tion of Fuel, Alcohol, and Portland Ce. 
ment) was authorized by a resolution of 
August 13, 1943, published in the Ury- 
guayan Diario Oficial of September 14 
of 1943 will be divided proportionately 
between the ANCAP and the private 
companies on the basis of last year’s 
sales, 





French African Air Lines 
Extended 


French air lines in West and Equato- 
rial Africa have been extended to con. 
nect with other operating lines, reports 
the foreign press. Airplanes now operate 
between Algiers, Dakar (Senegal), Duala 
(French Cameroun), Pointe Noire | 
(French Equatorial Africa), Brazzaville @ 
(French Congo), Jibuti (French Somali- 
land), and Antananarivo (Madagas- | 
car). 





El Heraldo, a newspaper of Caracas, 7 
Venezuela, announces that the United “3 
States has offered to buy Venezuela’s ex- | 
portable surplus of beer for the United 
States soldiers in Africa. The United? 
States, reportedly, would cooperate in in- 
creasing beer production by sending ex-7 
perts to Venezuela. 
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